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With a Catalogue of all rea British 
' Plants, as they come into Flower. 


JULY. 
As January is the coldest, so this is the 


hottest month in all the countries.of 


the northern hemisphere; and fre- 
quently in England the direct beams 
ef the sun are as warm as under 
the Line ; in consequence of this, rural 
labour ceases in the middle of the 
day ; and both men and cattle recruit 
their vigour by a mid-day nap. The 
tillage of turnips is just ended, and 
some showers are much wanted to 
cause the seed to vegetate ; when, this 
is long felareds a good crop is not 
expected. isis the time also, when 


White Shark, (Sq. Carcharias). The 
following fact will shew how retentive 

creatures are of life: in 1820, 
when some fishermen were employed 
ata distance from land, in fishing for 
pilchards, a blue shark, about five or 
six feet long, came about the boat, 
and soon took a bait. After beating 
it about the snout with a club until it 
appt ‘tobe helpless, it was taken 
into the } and the head divided 
from. the. , between the spiracles 
and pi . Itwas then thrown 
ov. wd, and it immediately sunk. 
Some time elapsed, when it was seen 
to rise and it continued mov- 
ing about with its accustomed activity, 
in different directions, for an hour and 


the hay harvest is finishing in the | don 


north. The singing of birds is not 
so lively as it has been; they are pre- 
paring to change their feathers, a pro- 
cess which they undergo annually, but 
which is peculiarly destructive to 
those which are kept prisoners in a 
cage. The Redbreast is usually. the 
first of British birds that moults, and 
consequently the first that resumes 
its song, which it does in the follow- 
ing month. About this time, the 
Cuckoo migrates, being the first of 
our birds of passage that leaves us; it 
is supposed to go to the interior of 
Africa. 

Trout are observed sporting in the 
sun, in the deepest parts of the rivers, 
but they will not then take a bait; 
they may be taken in the evening, but 
onjaetiie early in the morning. Fishes 
of the Whale tribe (Balena, Physetu 
& Delphinus) are now active in the 
pursuit of small fish; and often, in the 
ardour of pursuit, get themselves into 
situations of real danger. Sharks 
also abound, and prey on every thing 
they can. swallow, alive or dead. 
Fourteen or fifteen species are found 
on the British coasts at this time, of 
which the most formidable are, the 
Blue Shark, (Squalus Glaucus,) and 

No. 29.—Vo t, III, 





than in others, and it would appear 
that the egg or larva must lie i 

for many years, until a favourable 
season calls it into life. Some ac- 
count of one species, (Apis Centuncu- 
laris) I have given in the second vo- 
lume of this work, col. 653. They are 
seen searching évery cranny for a hole 
in which to deposit an egg, and for 
this purpose they quarter out the space 
as regularly as a setting dog; but 
they will not use a bole that is charged 
with filth. Caterpillars abound, and 
are found devouring the different spe- 
cies of Cabbage; but it is said that 
beating the leaves with elder, or sprink- 
ling them with water in which pota- 
toes have been boiled, will 

them from their depredations. Nu- 
news spots of froth are often seen 
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in gardens orshedges, on furze, or in- 


deed any low shrub; and they forma 
curious contrast with the excessive 
dryness of every thing around. They 
proceed from the larvee of the Cicada 
Spumaria, and form the protection 
which Nature has provided for that 
delicate frame. 

Another, and still more extraordi- 
nary insect that appears this month, 
is the Glow-worm, which lights up 
its litle lamp when the evening closes, 
for purposes concerning which there 
has been much controversy among 
naturalists. This light proceeds from 
the under side of the three last rings 
of the body, and is entirely volun- 
tary. The little creature always keeps 
on the ground ; and the luminous part 
is most usually bent forward, and 
sometimes twisted towards one side, 
in the direction of the eyes, which are 
under the thorax. When it moves, it 


is by a little start, the light is again 
bent forward, and sometimes extraor- 
dinary pains are taken to direct it to- 
wards the head. Hence it would 
seem as if designed to assist the little 
creature in its search after its food. 
Come into flower in July :—Common 


Chara, Chara vulgaris; Prickly Chara, 
C. hispida; Smooth Chara, C. flexilis; 
Mountain Circea, C. alpina; Spiked 
Speedwell, Veronica spicata; Welsh 
Speedwell, V. hybrida; Blue Rock 
Speedwell, V. sexatilis; Flesh-co- 
loured Shrubby Speedwell, V. frati- 
culosa ; Alpine Speedwell, V. alpina; 
Brooklime, V. becabunga; Long-leav- 
ed Brooklime, V. anagallis; Narrow- 
leaved Marsh Brooklime, V. scutel- 
lata ; Hooded and lesser hooded Mil- 
foil, Utricularia vulgaris & minor; 
Gipsywort, Lycopus europzus ; Mea- 
dow Clary, Salvia pratensis; Yellow 
Tris, I. pseudacorus ; Eleven species of 
Rash, Schoenus, Cyperus, & Scirpus 
genera ; Fifty-four species of Grass, 
Nardus, Phalaris, Sanicum, Phleum, 
Alopecurus, Aira, Holcus, Poa, Briza, 
Cynosurus, Festuca, Bromus, Stipa, 
Avena, Lolium, Elymus, & Triticum ; 
Wild Teasel, Dipsacus Sylvestris ; 
Field Scabious, Scabiosa arvensis ; 
White Water Bedstraw, Galium pa- 
justre: Rough Heath Bedstraw, G. 
Witheringii; Smooth Heath Bedstraw, 
G. sexatile ; Corn Bedstraw, G. tri- 
corne ; Least Mountain Bedstraw, G, 
tricorne ; Yellow Bedstraw, G. verum; 
Great Hedge Bedstraw, G. mollugo; 
Cross-leaved Bedstraw, G. boreale ; 





Least Gentianella, Exacum Jiliforme ; 
Alpine Tiadies’ Mantle, Alchemilla 
alpina; Broad-leaved Pondweed, Po- 
tamogeton natans, and eight other spe- 
cies; Allseed, Radiola millegrana; 
Sea Lungwort, Pulmonaria maritima ; 
Tuberous-rooted Comfrey, Symphy- 
tum tuberosum; Yellow Loosestrite, 
Lysimachia vulgaris; Tufted Loose- 
strife, L. thyrsiflora; Bog Pimpernel, 
Anagallis tenella ; Trailing Azalea, A. 
procumbens; Great Bindweed, Con- 
volvulus sepium ; Sea Bindweed, C. 
soldanella; Spreading Bell-flower, 
Campanula patula; Rampion Bell- 
flower, C. rapunculus ; Nettle-leaved 
Bell-flower, U. trachelium ; Clusterd 
Bell-flower; C. glomerata; Water Lo- 
belia, L. dortmarana; Great, white, 
yellow, black, and Moth Mullein, Ver- 
bascum thapsus, lychnitis, pulveru- 
lentum, nigrum, & blattaria; Thorn 
Apple, Datura Stramonium; Hen- 
bane, Hyoseyamus niger; Common 
Centaury, Chironia centaureum; Wa- 
ter Pimpernel, Samolus_ valerandi ; 
Upright Honeysuckle, Lonicera xylos- 
trum ; Whorled Knotgrass, Hlecebrum 
verticillatum; Bastard Toadflax, The- 
sium linophyllam ; Smooth Raptare- 
wort, Herniaria glabra; Hairy Rup- 
turewort, H. hirsuta; White Goose- 
foot, Chenopodium album; Allseed 
Goosefoot, C. polyspermum; Sea 
Goosefoot, C. maritimum; Prickly 
Saltwort, Salsola kali; Shrubby Salt- 
wort, S. fruticosa; Sea Eryngo, Eryn- 
gium: maritimum; Field Eryngo, E. 
campestre; Thoroughwax, Bupleu- 
rum rotundifoliam; Hare’s-Ear, B. 
tenuissimum ; Prickly Samphire, Echi- 
nophora spinosa ; Great Bur Parsley, 
Cauealis latifolia; Upright Hedge 
Parsley, C. anthriscus; Spreading 
Hedge Parsley, C. infesta; Marsh 
Milky Parsley, Selinum palustre; 
Common Cow Parsnep, Heracleum 
sphondylium ; Scottish and Cornish 
Lovage, Ligusticum Scoticum & Cor- 
nubiense ; Wild Angelica, A. sylves- 
tris; Broad and narrow-leaved Water 
Parsnep, Sium latifoliam & angusti- 
folium; Procumbent and Whorled 
Water Parsnep, S. nodiflorum & ver- 
ticillataum ; Common W ater Dropwort, 
CEnanthe fistulosa; Parsley Water 
Dropwort, CE. pimpinelloides; Hem- 
lock Water Dropwort, CE. crocata; 
Lesser Hemlock, CZthusa cynapium ; 
Wild Parsnep, Pastinaeasativa ; Com- 
mon Fennel, Anethum foeniculum; 
Common and Great Burnet Saxifrage, 
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wrreree are 


Pimpinellasaxifraga & magna ; Dwarf 
Elder, Sambucas ebulus; Tamarisk, 
Tamarix gallica; Strapwort, Corri- 
giola littoralis; Thrift, Statice arme- 
ria; Sea Lavender, S. limonium; 
Matted Sea Lavender, S. reticulata ; 
Common and Narrow-leaved Palefiax, 
Linum usitatissimum & angustifolium; 
Procumbent Sibbaldia, S. procum, 
bens ; Round-leaved, Long-leaved, and 
Great Sundew, Drosera rotundifolia, 
longifolia, & anglica; Great round- 
headed Garlick, Allium ampelopra- 
sum; Sand Garlick, A. arenarium ; 
Mountain Garlick, A. carinatum; 
Streaked Field Garlick, A. olera- 
ceum; Crow Garlick, A. vineale; 
Asphodel, Narthecium ossifragum; 
Ten species of Rush, Juncus ; Smooth 
and Powdery Seaheath, Frankenia 
levis & pulverulenta ; Water Purslane, 
Peplis portula ; Bloody-veined Dock, 
Rumex sanguineus; Sharp Dock, R. 
acutus; Broad-leayed Dock, R. obtu- 
sifolius; Golden Dock, R. maritimus ; 
Yellow Marsh Dock, R. palustris; 
Greater Water Dock, R. aquaticus; 


Marsh Arrow Grass, Triglochin pa- 


lustre; Great and Floating Water 
Plantain, Alisma plantago, & natans ; 
Seven species of Willow Herb, Epi- 
Jobium ; Yellow Centaury, Chiora per- 
foliata; Cross-leaved and Cornish 
Heath, Erica tetralix & vagans ; Am- 
phibious Persicaria, Polygonum am- 
phibium; Spotted Persicaria, P. per- 
sicaria; Pale-flowered Persicaria, P. 
lapathifolium ; Buckwheat, P. fago- 
pyrum; Round-leaved Wintergreen, 
Pyrola rotundifolia; Lesser Winter- 
green, P. minor; Serrated Winter- 
green, P. secunda; Single-flowered 
Wintergreen, P. uniflora; Clustered 
Alpine, Yellow Mountain, and droop- 
ing Bulbous Saxifrage, Saxifraga 
nivalis, aizoides, & cernua; Annual 
Knawel, Scleranthus annuus; Dept- 
ford Pink, Dianthus armeria; Proli- 
ferous Pink, D. prolifer ; Clove Pink, 
D. caryophyllus; Maiden Pink, D. 
deltoides ; English Catchfly, Silene 
anglica ; Bladder Campion, S. inflata ; 
Spanish Catchfly, 8. olites; Corn 
Catchfily, S. conica; Night-flowering 
Catchfly, S. nortiflora ; Lobel’s Catch- 
fly, S. armeria; Purple Sandwort, 
Arenaria rubra; Dwarf Cherleria, C. 
sedoides ; Four species of Stone Crop, 
Sedum; Water Chickweed, Ceras- 
tium aquaticum; Corn Spurrey, Sper- 
gula arvensis ; Knotted Spurrey, S. 
nodosa; Ciliated Awl-shaped Spur- 





fee “* 


rey, S. subulata; Purple Loosestrife, 
Lythrum salicaria ; eld, Reseda 
luteola ; Base Rocket, R. lutea; Pur- 
pie Spurge, Euphorbia peplis; and 
five other species ; House Leek, Sem- 
pervivum tectorum; Willow-leaved 
Spirea, 8S. salicifolia; Dropwort, S. 
filipendula; Burnet Rose, Rosa spi- 
nosissima ; Prickly unexpanded Rose, 
R. involuta; Hazel-leaved Bramble, 
Rubus corylifolius ; CommonBramble, 
Rubus fruticosus; Mountain Avens, 
Dryas octopetala; Yellow-horned 
Poppy, Glaucium luteum; Mongrel 
and White Poppy, Papaver hybridum 
&*somniferum; Yellow and White 
Waiter Lily, Nymphza lutea & alba; 
Limetree, Tilia Europxa; Dotted- 
leaved and common Dwarf Cistus, 
Cistus surrejanus & helianthemum ; 
Columbine, Aquilegia vulgaris ; Water 
Soldier, Stratiotes aloides ; Traveller’s 
Joy, Clematis vitalba; Common Mea- 
dow Rue, Thalictrum flavum ; Greater 
Spearwort, Ranunculus lingua; Little 
Upright Crawfoot, R. parvulus; Al- 
pine Bugle, Ajuga alpina; Wood 


Sage, Teucrium scorodonia; Water 


Germander, T. scordium; Wall Ger- 
mander, T. chamedrys ; Catmint, Ne- 
peta cataria; Vervain, Verbena offi- 
cinalis ; Bergamot Mint, M. odorata; 
Downy Hemp Nettle, Galeopsis vil- 
losa; Common Hemp Nettle, G. te- 
trahit; Bee Nettle, G. versicolor, 
Betony, B. officinalis ; Hedge, Downy, 
and Corn Woundwort, Stachys sylva- 
tica, germanica, & arvensis; Black 
Horehound, Bullota nigra; White 
Horehound, Marrubium vulgare ;;Mo- 
therwort, Leonurus cardiaca ; Marjo- 
rum, Origanum vulgare; Wild and 
Bazil Thyme, Thymus serpyllum & 
arinos; Calamint, T. calamintha; 
Common Skull-cap, Scutellaria gale- 
riculata; Self-heal, Prunella vulgaris ; 
Alpine Bartsia, B. alpina; Yellow, 
Viscid, and Red Bartsia, B. viscosa & 
odontites; Eyebright, Euphrasia offi- 
cinalis; Crested Cowwheat, Melam- 
pyrum cristatum, and three other spe- 
cies; Round-leaved Fluellin, Antir- 
rhinum spuriam ; Sharp-pointed Flu- 
ellin, A. elatine; Creeping pale bluc 
Toadflax, A. repens ; Great Snapdra- 
gon, A. majus; Lesser Snapdragon, 
A. orontium; Knotty-rooted and Wa- 
ter Figwort, Scrophularia nodosa & 
aquatica; Balm-leaved Figwort, S. 
scorodonia; Moneywort, Sibthorpia 
Europxa ; Mudwort, Limosella aqua- 
tica; Tall, Lesser, and Purple Broom- 
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rape, Orobanche elatior, minor, & coe- 
rulea; Awlwort, Subularia aquatica ; 
Broad-leaved Pepperwort, Lepidium 
latifolium; Bitter Candytuft, Iberis 
amara; Woad, Isatis tinctoria; Wall 
Rocket, Sisymbrium tenuifolium ; 
Flixweed, S. sophia; London Rocket, 
R. iris ; Treacle Hedge Mastard, Ery- 
simum cheiranthoides ; Mountain Ge- 
ranium, G. pyrenaicum ; Bloody Ge- 
ranium, G. sanguineum ; Marsh Mal- 
low, Altheea officinalis; Musk Mal- 
low, Malva moschata ; Sea Tree Mal- 
low, Lavatera arborea; Dyer’s Ge- 
nista, G. tinctoria; Ten species of 
Pea and Vetch, Pisum lathyrus & Vicia 
genera; Hairy Mountain Milk Vetch, 
Astragalus uralensis; Six species of 
Trefoil, Trifolium; Tutsan, Hyperi- 
cum, Androsemum, and some other 
species of St. John’s Wort; Hawk- 
weed Oxtongue, Picris hieracioides; 
Blue Sow Thistle, Sonchus coeruleus ; 
Tall Marsh Sow Thistle, S. palustris ; 
Common Sow Thistle, S. oleraceus; 
Ivy-leaved Lettuce, Prenanthes mu- 
ralis; Rough Hedypnois, H. hispida; 
Deficient Hedypnois, H. hirta; Al- 
pine single-lowered Hawkweed, Hier- 
acium alpinum; Branching Mouse- 
ear Hawkweed, H. dubium ; Umbelled 
Mouse-ear Hawkweed, auricula ; Wall 
Hawkweed, H. murorum; Succory- 
leaved Mountain Hawkweed, H. palu- 
dosum ; Soft-leaved Hawkweed, H. 
molte ; Spotted Cat’s-Ear, Hypocheris 
maculata; Wild Succory, Cichorium 
intybus; Burdock, Aretium lappa; 
Common Sawwort, Serratula tincto- 
ria ; Alpine Sawwort, S. alpina; Four 
species of Thistle, Carduus; Hemp- 
agrimony, Eupatorium cannabinum ; 
Tansy, Tanacetum vulgare; Dwarf 
Cudweed, Gnaphalium supinum ; and 
three other species ; Plowman’s Spike- 
nard, Conyza squarrosa ; Alpine Flea- 
bane, Erigeron- alpinum; Stinking 
Grounsel, Senecio viscosus; Moun- 


tain Grounsel, S. sylvaticus; Hoary 
Ragwort, S. tenuifolius; and three 
more species of Grounsel; Golden 
Rod, Solidago virgaurea; Elecam- 
pane, Inula helenium ; Sea Feverfew, 
Pyrethrum maritimum ; Sea Chamo- 


mile, Anthemis maritima; Oxeye 
Chamomile, A. tinctoria; Goose- 
tongue, Achillea ptarmica ; Corn Blue 
Bottle, Centaurea cyanus; Greater 
Knapweed, C. scabiosa; Common 
Star Thistle, C. caleitrapa; St. Bar- 
Maby’s Star Thistle, C. solstitialis ; 
Pyramidal Orchis, O. pyramidalis; 





Lizard Satyrion, Satyriam hircinum; 
Creeping Satyrion, S. repens; Least 
Twayblade, Ophrys cordata; Dwarf 
Opbrys, O. loeselii; Bee Ophrys, O. 
apifera; Marsh.Tender Twayblade, 
Malaxis paludosa; Broad-leaved Hel- 
leborine, Serapias latifolia; Marsh 
Helleborine, S. palustris; Birthwort, 
Aristolochia clematitis ; Horned Pond- 
weed, Zannichellia palustris ; Greater 
Duckweed, Lemna polyrrhiza ; Great 
and Dwarf Cat’s Tail, Typha latifolia 
& minor; Branched “Burreed, Spar- 
ganium ramosum; Simple Burreed, 
S. simplex; Curved Carex, C. in- 
curva; Capillary Carex, C. capillaris ; 
Russet Carex, C. pulla; Spiked Wa- 
ter Milfoil, Myriophyllum spicatum ; 
Verticillate Water Milfoil, M. verti- 
cillatum ; Arrowhead, Sagittaria sa- 
gittifolia ; Burnet, Poterium sanguis- 
orba; Hop, Humulus lupulus; An- 
nual Mercury, Mercurialis annua; 
Frogbit, Hydrocharis morsus rane; 
Juniper,J uniperus communis ;Shrabby 
and Frosted Sea Orache, Atriplex 
portulacoides & laciniata. 
ee 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE STUDY OF 
HISTORY.—BY A. H. 


OF all the subjects which tend to amuse 
and yield improvement, none is more 
efficient than History: The most im- 
portant reflections may be drawn from 
facts that have affected great portions 
of mankind. They incline us to ad- 
mire the designs and providence of 
the Deity, furnishing lessons of in- 
struction to all, and especially to 
those who are at the head of govern- 
ment. 

Effects are produced from occur- 
rences which are indistinctly deli- 
neated. On the other hand, causes 
appear, which, though they seem not 
to be of much ‘consequence, produce 
important effects. The studious rea- 
der will discover these things. And, 
although the superficial will not con- 
sider them so philosophically, they 
will be engaged by the relation of cir- 
eumstances which are extraordinary, 
and interested in knowing their event. 

The experience of others in that 
which is evil, and that which is good 
and beneficial, is, or ought to be, a 
warning to those who succeed them. 
He who attends to this warning, will 
take the safe path ; it will serve him as 
a rule by which to proceed in that:par- 
ticular whereof it treats. Individuals, 
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therefore, who have relation to go- 
vernment and public business for the 
nation, should take advantage of His- 
tory: they should profit by the expe- 
rience of other States, avoiding per- 
nicious counsels, principles, and con- 
duct; and imitate only those actions 
which have produced beneficial effects. 
By this, I do not mean, that certain 
rules which apply to the situation of 
one, will apply to the situation of 
every nation. Their various cireum- 
stances forbid it. Still, fixed and 
right principles in the art of govern- 
ing, are necessary; and they may be 
drawn, at least in some degree, from 
experience. 

I must remark, that: to those indi- 
viduals of whom I have been speak- 
ing, a knowledge of the former circum- 
stances, and situations of their own 
country, is most necessary. They 
then see what may happen under their 
own particular government. They 
perhaps may discover an instrument 
in it by which to benefit society ; or, 
perhaps, be able to view its defects, 
and endeavour to reform them. 

To all “ gentlemen of the long 
robe,” History is certainly requisite. 
‘““No man can be. acquainted rightly 
with his country’s faws, without a 
knowledge of its History.” To per- 
sons of every profession and condi- 
tion, History is very useful. The va- 
riety of its objects may afford an 
amusing discourse, and assist con- 
versation. It is not an abstruse 
study; but it is accounted a pleasing 


one, to refresh the mind after more | 4 


difficult subjects. 

To those who are, or intend to be, 
writers in any way, this study affords 
help. _It offers us those things which 
serve as an illustration of our subjects, 
and it gives us the aie ay of 
drawing new ideas. In reading, like- 
wise, we meet with sentiments and 
reflections, which nothing but an ac- 
quaintance with historical facts will 
enable us to elucidate. 

How pleasing is it to the individual 
versed in this study, to compare the 
times in which he lives, with those 
that have passed! He rejoices at the 
improvements of the age, but laments 
its degeneracy. Still more pleasing 
must it be, for such an one to traverse 
the regions, to which History assigns 
the perfection of science, and the 
brightness of learning. How would 
the individual who had studied the 





accounts of ancient Rome, and read 
her and historians, delight to 
tread the “ classic ground.” 

Where History is obscure, there has 
arisen political controversy. Many 
things are concealed from our know- 
ledge, as to any certainty, and ina 

eat measure lost. Concerning them, 

istory has given but imperfect hints ; 
hence endless contention: some de- 
clare the existence of certain facts, 
and others deny it. I refer now to 
that disputed question, viz. whether 
there was any house of commons in 
the Saxon government, in England? 
Such questions as these are not of 
great importance now. I can only 
say, that if men were unbiassed b 
party feeling, and came unprejudice 
to the question, when there is any 
light thrown upon it, it would be more 
justly determined. 


a 


PROVIDENCE AND GRACE, AS EXEM- 
PLIFIED IN SOME ACCOUNT OF MRS. 
SARAH BAKER, 


(Concluded from col. 571.) 


«« We went on about two or three miles far- 
ther, when the old woman said, as I must be 
han and tired, she would take me a little 
out of the road to some friends of hers, where 


b 
uscd every method to pacity me. 
read and butter was given me in the 
kindest manner, with promises of any thing I 
wanted, and assurances of safety; and it is 
justice to say, that these promises were 
observed; and, during the time I 


please ify me. 
“ The place where these tents were set, 


bottom a ripplin ong, 
upon iis teak’ and flowers formied a 


lovel t. everal village spi 
preys about. After we had refreshed 
ourselves, I was persuaded to go and gather — 
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some flowers with a girl of the company, with 
whom, however, I felt no inclination to make 
free. In the course of the evening several 
more men and women joined the party, so that 
at last there were fifteen or twenty. At supper 
they feasted upon the produce of the day. 
Various broken meats were handed from their 
wallets, and the meal was finished with a bottle 
of gin, which, witha recital of their adven- 
tures, closed the business of the day. I was 
excessively shocked at their coarse vulgarity; 
oaths and curses composed a great of their 
discourse. In the workhouse nothing of this 
kind was suffered, and my misery in being ex- 
posed to it was verygreat. The old woman, a 
girl, and I, were appointed to sleep together in 
one tent. But of sleep, I had but little. I 
thought of Mr. and Mrs. Conway ; then of my 
present state—among gipsies—entire strangers 
—without a friend or protector ; then I thought 
of my mother. My disobedience in leavin 
without permission, made me very mi- 
serable. The distress it would occasion came 
fresh into my mind, and my uneasiness was in- 
creased by contrasting the comfortable bed I 
had at the workhouse with the crowded and 
hard pallet I then lay upon. A just punish- 
ment, I thought, had en me. 
«In the morning, before we rose, I opened 
my distress to the old woman. She endeavour- 
to soothe me, by kind promises of taking 
me to London to see my mother. She said I 
should go a part of the way that day; but as 
she must make calls on the way, I must not be 
surprised if it took some time to reach the 
journey’s end. ‘ Besides,’ said she, « I have 
very little money, and we must sometimes 
a little out of our way to bega trifle.’ Though 
the thought of begging, was to me by nomeans 
pleasant, I was so far influenced by her pro- 
mises, and the hope of reaching London, that 
my wishes to return to began to sub- 
side, and I resolved to persevere in the jour- 
ney. The whole company collected round us, 
when one of them, seeing me destitute of a 
bonnet, gave me an old one she happened to 
have; then, sending their remembrances to 
friends we were expected to see on the road, 
pe shook us by the hand and bade as fare- 
w 


“We travelled on together a few miles,when 


we were overtaken by a return chaise on its 
‘way to —_—-. When it came up to us, the 
driver stdpped his horses, and asked us if we 
would ride a mile or two? telling us, that, as 


e old 
but in the mean time, the driver st into 
his fiece, and, whipping his horses, drove off 
at fall speed. The old woman immediately 
called out to him to stop, and continued to do 
so as long as she could be heard. I too was 
dreadfally alarmed, and began to cry vehe- 
mently ; bat the driver was unmindfal of us 
both, and continued at the same rapid pace till 
we were fairly beyond the reach of the old 
woman ; for, though several persons upon the 
road who heard my cries had called ont to him 
to stop, he absolutely refused till we were a 





considerable distance from the place at which 
I got into his chaise. He now endeavoured 
to allay my fears, by informing me that I was 
quite safe, and that what he had done was for 
my good. ‘ Did’nt you meet,’ said he, ‘ a gen- 
tleman upon a grey horse?’ I told bim we 
did, and I thought he noticed us particularly. 
‘ Well,’ he continued, ‘ that gentleman stopped 
me, and said I should overtake an old woman 
and a girl that he suspected she had enticed 
away and intended to ruin. He said he would 
give me half-a-crown if I would take you away 

m the old gipsy 5 which I promised to do, 
and I believe it’s a good thing that I have, for 
depend upon it she had no good in her head.’ 

“ The driver, as we went along, asked me a 
variety of questions, as to where I was going, 
whence I came, and how I got into company 
with the gipsy. To all these inquiries I re- 
plied by stating the simple truth. The next 
thing that entered into the post-boy’s mind was, 
how to dispose of me. To set me down in the 
road by myself he thought would be cruel, and 
where to take me to, he did notknow. At 
length he resolved to take me to his inn, at 

, and tell his mistress the whole story, 
and hear what she would say. We, therefore, 
went on till we came to the Star, at —_—_— 

** We drove into the yard by a back gate, 
and I alighted and stood in the yard till the 
horses were taken out and put into the stable. 
The driver then took me into the house to state 
my case to the landlady. The inn was one of 
the first respectability, and the mistress was 
busily employed in the bar. As soon as I per- 
ceived a glance from her -é light on me, I 
dropped ale courtesy, which she was pleased 
to answer by aslight inclination of her head. 

«* I was conducted into the kitchen, where 
the maids werc busily employed in cooking for 
the various visitors of the house. 

* The cook, r bly supposing me to be 
hungry after my journey, set before mea piece 
of cold pie, which I ate with considerable re- 
lish, imteed I thought it was the nicest I had 
ever tasted, so true it is that ‘hunger is the 
best sauce.’ An hour or two passed away be- 
fore I was called for, when at length a waiter 
came to fetch me and call the driver. ‘ Well, 
John,’ said the landlady, ‘ what have you to 
say about this girl: what girlis it?’ ‘ Why, 
ma'am,’ ied the post-boy, ‘I'll tell you 
all I know about her, As I was driving home 
from . I met a gentleman, and he 
stopped me and said J should soon overtake an 
old gipsy woman with a tidy looking girl that 
he thought she had stolen away, and he said it 
would be a charity to carry the girl away from 
her; so when I came up I managed to get the 
girl into the chaise, and drove off, leaving the 
old woman in the larch. So as I did not know 
what to do with her, I thought I had better 
come and tell yon all about it.’ ‘A very pretty 
thing,’ exclaimed the landlady, ‘ to bring her 
here tome. Why how can you tell that the 
gipsy stole her. I dare say she came honestly 
enough by her. There are always young bag- 
gages enough ready to run off with so. 
of folks ! hy did not the gentleman 
them himself, if he wanted them d? You 
have got a fine trouble upon your hands by 
your meddling! Where do you come from, 
and what brought you with the old woman? 
These last words were directed to me ; but they 
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were uttered with so much severity, aceom- 
panied re ero a sternness “t countenance, 
as forbid any reply but tears. was strongl 
agitated, and sobbed aloud. The post-boy 
looked at me affectionately, and said to his 
mistress, ‘ I’am sure, ma’am, nobody could 
have refused to do asI did.’ ‘ Well, well,’ 
said she, in a softer tone,‘ I say you've got 
yourself into a pack of trouble : the girl might, 
to be sure, have been stolen, but what is that 
tous!’ Her tears soon told her these last 
words would not bear criticizing, and she im- 
mediately added, ‘ Yet one would not like a 
poor thing to be lost.” She then spoke to me 
and said, ‘ Come, child, don’t cry, but tell me 
where you came from? In broken accents, I 
said, ‘ From ‘ And where was you 
going?’ * To London, to find my mother.’ 
« And how came you with the old gipsy?” In 
answer to this question I related all the circum- 
stances of the case, giving a particular and 
artless account of all my.adventures with the 
old woman, from the time we met, to our se- 
paration. The feelings of the landlady were 
evidently changed by my simple tale, and the 
change was apparent on the countenance of the 
post-boy, who anxiously traced the mind of his 
mistress upon the featares of her face. ‘ Poor 
thing,’ said he, ‘ I would not have left her with 
that creatare on any account: I would not 
trust that dog with her ;’ pointing to a spaniel 
that lay on the hearth. Phe landlady looked 
at me, then at the dog, then at the driver; 
‘ Well, what’s to be done?’ said she. ‘ I don’t 
see what we can do, only send her back by the 
waggon to - ‘La! ma’am,’ anid the 
bar-maid, who had listened to all that had 
passed, ‘I'd never send the poor thing back to 
the workhouse. Why there's Madam Wallis, 
where our Jane went to live, she’s a kind soul, 
and I dare say would take the poor creature 
till something could be done for her.’ ‘Do 
you think so, Charlotte?” ‘ I have no doubt 
of it, for you know how good she is to the 
poor?’ ‘We can bat try,’ said the landlady; 
‘so,’ addressing herself to me, ‘ go into the 
kitchen and stay with the maids, and to-morrow 
we'll let Madam Wallis know about it.’ 

‘In the morning my landlady took me with 
her, and waited on Madam Wallis. She was 
an aged widow, who employed a considerable 
income in acts of benevolence and piety. The 
landlady was admitted, and, after.some time, I 
was sent for into her parlour. The same ques- 
tions were again proposed, as at the inn, and I 
gave similar answers. The old lady repri- 
manded me, but in a tone of kindness, for leav- 
ing , and made some just remarks on 
the dangers to which I had thoughtlessly ex- 
ere myself. The conclusion of the matter 

owever was, that she would take me into her 
house, and set me to work as well as I was 
able, till something better offered itself. Here 
then, for the present, I took up my abode. 

‘“* Mrs. Wallis was remarkably kind. She 
bought me new clothes, and employed me in 
errands and little jobs in the house. As she 
found me tractable, and was likely to lose one 
of her servants, who was about to marry, she 
resolved on keeping me with her; at which I 
was not a little pleased, and, in fact, I continued 
with her till her death, which took place eight 
years atter I entered her hospitable house.” 
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The subsequent branches of this in- 
teresting narrative go on to state, that 
after the death of Mrs. Wallis, she 
entered into the service of a Lady 
Johnson ; that she was savingly con- 
verted to God; and was afterwards 
married to a fellow servant now her 
husband, who in a remarkable man- 
ner had also been brought to a know- 
ledge of the truth as it is in Jesus, 
The whole is interspersed with im- 
portant reflections, that are at once 
entertaining and highly instructive, 
We envy not that man his feelings, 
who can read this little book without 
being both interested and profited, 
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ON THE GENIUS AND WRITINGS OF 


WORDSWORTH. 


Sir,—If the following remarks meet 
your approbation I shall be happy to 
see them inserted in the Imperial 
Magazine as early as possible. 


Tuere is not any living Poet upon 
whom so much has been said, to so 
little purpose, as upon Wordsworth. 
Innumerable essays and pamphlets 
have appeared, many of which were 
written from a party spirit, and others 
from a mistaken idea of his system of 
poetry. That system has been misre- 
presented with no common baseness, 
and those who. have endeavoured to 
take up the subject the most impar- 
tially, have, in general, reasoned upon 
the theory, without once looking at 
the poetry ; and thus have been fight- 
ing with shadows, and wrestling 
with sunbeams. As it regards that 
system, however, it is not our inten- 
tion to make any observations ; it has 
been long before the public, and what- 
ever ridicule may have been thrown 
upon it, one thing is certain, that Mr, 
Wordsworth has been gradually rising 
into fame, and is now acknowledged 
by the master spirits of the age, as 
one of the divinest of intellects. We 
wish to shew our readers, that though 
some highly-gifted bards have pic- 
tured all the anomalies of our nature, 
and told of the turbulent spirits and 
sad diseases of the heart, yet there is 
one who has opened a fountain of 
pure water, and made its streams to 
flow in a thousand channels—who has 
caused flowers to spring up in our 
path, and cast a hue over human na- 
ture at once bright and enduring— 
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who has called forth the holiest of our 
sympathies, and told of the hopes of 
man and his immortal destiny—of one 
who has lived in this “bright and 
breathing world,” and has not lived in 
vain. e wish them to look on those 
visions of glory and immortality, 
which this poet has prepared for 
them, and to follow us into those re- 
gions of love and of beauty, where we 
have “‘ garnered up our hearts.” 

In the poetry of Wordsworth, there 
is not any thing to which the mind 
does not at any time recur with plea- 
sure. His chief subjects are Life, 
Death, Childhood, and Old Age; and 
over these he casts a naked majesty 
of feeling, which we cannot but re- 
vere and love. He calls forth no 
lurking disease of the heart, and pic- 
tures no vitiated hero—he brings be- 
fore us no object but what is bright 
and pure, and tells us of no passions 
but those which are, and ever should 
be, a Poet’s fairest creations. He 
binds man and the universe by that 
“natural piety” which awakes all 
our dearest sympathies, and con- 
ducts the current of our affections 
into those fairy channels where they 
can have their “‘ pleasant excercise of 
hope and joy.” To him, the “ bare 
earth and mountains bare” are a de- 
light. He looks upon Nature in all her 
changes, with a mind abstracted from 
every thing worldly, and to him the 
meanest flower that blows upon the 
desolate heath, can raise up thoughts 
which “do often lie too deep for 
tears.” He has written nothing that 
we could wish to see concelled—he 
has not given us any terrific or start- 
ling subjects—subjects, which how- 
ever they may astonish, and however 
forcibly depicted, never find any true 
sympathy in the human heart—but he 
has passed over the beaten paths of 
our existence, and guided us to many 
a sweet spring of joy and consolation, 
which flows by the way-side of huma- 
nity. He looks upon this world as from 
a higher sphere, and “ lives along” the 
tender ties of love and affection that 
bind the great family of man together. 
He delights to call forth the holiest 
associations, and trace them to their 
final destiny—to picture the sweet 
and happy dreams of infancy and 
youth, and to tell of 
That first mild touch of s th 
In which we feel our kindred wie a wena pars 
Where want and sorrow are. 


We have said some little upon Mr. 
Wordsworth ; let him now speak for 
himself. One or two extracts will 
suffice to shew that he may deservedly 
claim a very high station amongst the 
living poets. How intensely does he 
picture the feelings of one of Nature’s 
lovers, in the following lines. 


Oh then what soul was his, when on the tops 

Of the high mountains, he beheld the sun 

Rise up, and bathe the world in light !—He 

looked— 

Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 

And ocean’s liquid mass, beneath him la 

In gladness and deep joy. The cl 

touched, 

And in their silent faces did he read 

Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 

Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 

The spectacle; sensation, soul, and form, 

All melted into him ; they swallowed up 

His animal being ; in them did he live, 

And by them did he live ; they were his life. 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 

Of visitation from the living God, 

Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired. 

No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request : 

Rapt into still communion that transcends 

Th’ imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the Power 

That made him ; it was blessedness and love. 
EXCURSION. 


were 


Nothing can be more artless and 
simple than the subjects which he 
chooses, yet nothing can be more 
noble and sublime than his manner of 
-depicting them. Every one delights 
to look back upon the early days of 
his existence, and to reflect upon the 
careless sports of his infancy; but in 
what touching and beautiful strains 
does this poet speak of them !—he ar- 
rays them in all their ‘‘ freshness and 
their glory,” and pours a flood of the 
loveliest colouring over that happy 
time. The most trifling incident can 
bring to his recollection those scenes— 
the paths he once trod are reviewed 
with increased delight, and he listens 
to the ‘“‘ wandering voice” of the 
Cuckoo, till it ‘‘ begets again the 
golden time” of his childhood. 

How masterly does he pourtray the 
following thought— 

I have seen 

A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 

Of inland ground, applying to his ear 

The convolutions of a smooth-lipp’d shell ; 

To which, in silence hashed, his very soul 

Listen’d intensely ; and his countenance soon 

Brighten’d with joy; for murmurings from 
within 

Were heard,—sonorous cadences! whereby, 

To his belief, the monitor expressed 

Mysterious union with its native sea. 








Even such a Shell the universe itself 
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Is to the ear of Faith; and there are times, 

I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 

Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 

Of ebb and flow, and ever during power ; 

And central peace, subsisting at the heart 

Of endless agitation. Here you stand, 

Adore and worship, when you know it not; 

Pious beyond the intention of your thought ; 

Devout above the meaning of your will, 

EXCURSION. 

Neither has he been wanting in 

loftier subjects. Mr. Wordsworth 

has passed over the field of Waterloo, 

and so has Lord Byron—but in what 

do they differ? The former has given 

to the world, in his Thanksgiving Odes, 

a train of thought the most sublime— 

the latter has looked upon that Gol- 

gotha of his fallen countrymen, and 

sneered at the conquest. It would be 

impossible to offer any adequate idea 

of Mr. Wordsworth’s odes; we will 

however give one of his sonnets, writ- 

ten upon the same occassion. 

The Bard, whose soul is meek as dawning day, 

Yet train’d to judgments righteously severe ; 

Fervid, yet conversant with holy fear, 

As recognizing one almighty sway : 

He whose experienced eye can pierce th’ array 

Of past events,—to whom in vision clear, 

The aspiring heads of future things appear, 

Like mountain tops whence mists have rolled 

away: 

Assoiled from all incumbrance of our time; 

He only, if such breathe, in strains devout 

Shall comprehend this victory sublime ; 

And worthily rehearse the hideous rout, 

Which the blest angels, from their peaceful 


clime 
Beholding, welcomed with a choral shout. 


Surely there is no one but must per- 
ceive great power in this sonnet. It 
will be a lasting stain upon the name 
of Byron, that he should haye trodden 
over the ground whereon his country- 
men fought their greatest battle, and 
achieyed their noblest conquest, and 
address them ashe hasdone. Did he 
breathe a word in his country’s eause? 
Did he exert his genius in her behalf? 
Did he celebrate her triumphs? No: 
Rome was in flames, and Nero sat 
playing on his harp. 

There is not any living poet who has 
rested so much upon the bare strength 
of his own powers, as Mr. Words- 
worth ; and that man is. only to be 
pitied who can read many of his son- 
nets, the ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality, and above all, that no- 
blest philosophical poem which this 
age has produced, the Excursion, and 
represent their author as an object fit 
for scorn to point its “ slow unmoving 
finger at.” If Mr. Wordsworth’s vo- 
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lumes are not seen on every table, 
they are seen on the tables of those 
who are allowed to be the choicest 
spirits of the age, and the approbation 
of one map of genius is worth the 
applause of a whole multitude of in- 
feriors. The proper estimate of a 
work, is not, how much is it read, but 
by whom is it read; and itis not a 
just criterion of the worth of any 
man’s powers, that his name should 
be blown into every corner of the 
earth by the four winds of heayen. 
Had, however, Mr. Wordsworth been 
that ordinary versifier which some 
declare he is, he would not have main- 
tained his name‘in public opinion so 
long, much less would he have ts ever 
rising in it; and as to the egotism so 
loudly complained of, there is not 
half the quantity to be found in all he 
has ever written, as there is in the 
single production of Childe Harold. 
With regard to Childe Harold, altho’ 
it is imbued with the intensest pas- 
sion, and displays the noblest genius, 
yet there is that inherent in its nature 
which will be its destruction; and 
Lord Byron, with all his genius, and 
with all his power, is only like the 
fabled phoenix bird of the east, kind- 
ling the flame that will consume him. 
Men do not love to dwell long on those 
cheerless pictures—those gloomy wan- 
derings of feeling in which that poem 
abounds; and it is for this sole rca- 
son, that the name of Byron is losing 
ground, and must still continue to do 
so. When the fever of excitement is 
past, and the reign of misanthropy 
over, then will poetry like that of 
Wordsworth’s become universally 
read; and instead of our being satis- 
fied with those writings which tell us 
that man is a villain, and this “‘ bright 
and breathing world” a wilderness, we 
shall turn with delight to the imagina- 
tion of him which ‘ weigg og the rain- 
bow, and plays among the plighted 
clouds.” GM 
Bridge-street, Derby. 


=e 
THE CHEQUERED LIFE OF MAN, 


Lire is not entirely made up of great 
evils, or heavy trials, but the perpe- 
tual recurrence of petty evils and 
small trials, is the ordinary and ap- 
pointed exercise of the Christian 
graces. 

To bear with the infirmities of those 
ary us, with their failings, ther bad 
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jadgments, their ill breeding, their 
perverse tempers; to endure neglect, 
where we feel we have deserved at- 
tention, and ingratitude where we 
expected thanks; to bear with the 
company of disagreeable people, 
whom Providence has placed in our 
way, and whom perhaps he has pro- 
vided on purpose for the trial of our 
virtue, these are the best exercises, 
and the better, because not chosen 
by ourselves. To bear with vexa- 
tions in our business, with disap- 
pointments in our expectations, with 
interruptions to our retirement, with 
folly, intrusion, disturbance, in short, 
with whatever opposes our will, or 
contradicts our humour ; this habitual 
acquiescence appears to be more of 
the essence of self-denial, than any 
little rigours or inflictions of our own 
impressing. 
ee 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 


Sin,—Phe following excellent obser- 
vations, are from the pen of the cele- 
brated Isaac Taylor and although 
they are not a direct answer to the 
Query, (col.374,) “ What are the best 
methods to be adopted, in order to in- 
duce a person who has leisure to give 
his attention to Study and Learning?” 
yet they bear so much on the ques- 
tion, and seem so very applicable to 
the design of the Querist, that, if ad- 
mitted into your very popular and 
useful work, as a kind of “‘ addenda” 
to a regular answer, or as a rear 
guard, after the first rank, I augur 
they will be beneficial and accept- 
able to the Querist, and the gene- 
rality of your readers. 

Iam, Mr. Editor, your’s, &c. 

A. B.C. 
S——n, Cleveland, Yorkshire. 

‘“‘Tue public ery out, and justly, of 
the millions of acres suffered to lie 
waste, which are capable of consi- 
derable and annually increasing pro- 
duce. It is a debt due to socicty to 
bring them into cultivation. It has 
obtained as an axiom, that he who 
causes an ear of corn to grow, where 
none ever grew before, is a public 
benefactor. Has not society an equal 
claim, a much more important right, 
to call on every man not to let his 
mental powers lic waste? Wil not a 
rich harvest of ideas, principles, and 





truths, growing in any man’s mind, 
become a public benefit? And has 
not society a right to exclaim against 
the idle drone, who contributes no- 
thing to the common stock? Is not 
the applause of successive genera- 
tions well bestowed upon such as ele- 
vate Mind, and bring a more than 
common quantity into general use ? 

‘Has a man any family connec- 
tion? does he belong to any body, or 
does any body belong to him? let 
every one recollect, and he will find in 
his immediate parents, or his remoter 
ancestry, some name to be support- 
ed, some talent to excite emulation, 
some progress made in science, art, 
or usefulness, which should stimulate 
him to push forward in a career so 
glorious, so important. Brothers in- 
vite, and sisters urge the youth, whose 
happiness it is to own titles so dear, 
so influential. Let there be no one 
of the little circle deficient, no one 
stone in the concentric arch untrue to 
its proper station: be able to meet 
their eyes without the conscious blush 
of indolence, or the hardened stare, 
which custom in shameful but un- 
shaming backwardness, is apt to as- 
sume. Be one of us; an honour to 
the family, to the name already bright- 
ening in the records of useful and 
honourable fame. 

‘* He who gives to évery one the 
talents he possesses, will expect them 
to be put to their proper uses; well 
knowing that much increase may be 
thus obtained. The man who is con- 
tent merely to vegetate, who has 
powers of life given him; content 
just to exist, when he might grow, and 
rise, and shine, be useful, be honour- 
able ; surely such a man, if man he 
deserves to be called, will be found 
an unprofitable servant, will be ad- 
judged to have hid his talent in a 
napkin, and wasted his master’s 
goods. He, on the contrary, who has 
used his various powers honourably, 
as he certainly will gain other talents, 
two, or five, or ten; will have that best 
of all commendation,—Well done, 
enter thou into joy. 

‘* When the mind begins to try its 
own powers, the exertion will repay 
itself, by the pleasure it affords. To 
find a purse on the road, yields not 
more gratification to the sordid, than 
the finding out truth (especially if on 
some new view of it) gives to the in- 
quisitive mind. To be in the conti- 
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nual habit of such gratifications, is 
to make life pleasant indeed. Trea- 
sure found as before supposed, may 
be lost again; but knowledge once 
obtained can never be stolen away. It 


remains; and the joy of finding, when. 


settled inte satisfaction of possessing, 
continues to yield out its beneficial 
influence without failing. 

“Tf a man pass all his days doz- 
ing upon a bed, or lounging on a sofa, 
we can scarcely repress the smile of 
contempt at limbs so useless; espe- 
cially, if by nature they are strong or 
beautiful. But if mind be thus indo- 
lent, if its active powers sink into le- 
thargy, if it be not roused to action ; 
the soul of an oyster might do as well 
for sucha man. Ah intellectual spirit 
is lost, unless its activities are employ- 
ed; and that upon something noble, 
useful, and worthy its high dignity. 

“‘ The husbandman glows with joy 
as he sees the plantations spring, as 
he finds the toil bestowed is now likely 
to be rewarded. He knows his honest 
fame will be sure: he will be well dis- 
tinguished from the sluggard at the 
first glance, and honoured accord- 
ingly. Every man owes this duty to 
himself. To neglect his mind, is a 
crime of no small magnitude, a sort of 
Selo de se, deep indeed in guilt, be- 
cause destructive, not to his body 
merely, but to his nobler powers; to 
his better self; to that intellectual 
spirit, which denominates him Man.” 

I 
ANECDOTE OF DR PALEY. 


Dr. Paley haying naturally a weak 
voice, submitted to the Churchwardens 
of Dalton, near Carlisle, (of which 
place he was vicar,) the propriety of 
having a sounding board put over his 
pulpit. While the matter was dis- 
cussing in the vestry, ‘“‘ Oh!” saida 
thrifty farmer, ‘‘ if the Doctor would 
but speak as loud in the pulpit as he 
does at christening and tithe days, 
faith, I think there would be no occa- 
sion to put the parish to the expense 
of a sounding box.” The Doctor, 
with his characteristic mildness, re- 
torted, ‘‘ Friend, you are mistaken; 
you hear much better out of church 
than in it. When a man’s worldly in- 
terest is concerned, he is so sharp- 
eared, that he can hear even in a whis- 
per, but the preacher needs even the 
voice of John the Baptist, to rouse the 





farmer, who felt conscious of having 
frequently indulged himself with a 
nap during the Doctor's sermon. 


ee 


REMARKS ON THE PASTORAL POETS 
OF ITALY: AND MR. LEIGH HUNT’S 
TRANSLATION OF TASSO’S AMINTA. 

‘* Mira cio che sa fare anco ne’ petti 
Pid semplici ¢ pid molli, amore industre.” 

GUARINI. 

Tue reed, though not the loudest, or 
the most celebrated, of musical instru- 
ments, is at least the oldest and most 
simple. Its music was, perhaps, the 
first to win the ear of love, to express 
the charms of external nature, or the 
peace and love of patriarchal or wan- 
dering tribes, during the golden and 
Arcadian days. If we may be per- 
mitted to speak allegorically, its music 
is also most like that of nature,—and 
we might imagine that its sad and 
lonely voice heard whispering in the 
os winds, from its wild and 
solitary bed, first inspired some poctic 
spirit with the desire of giving a voice 
to the genuine impulses of song. 

The shepherd on the mountain, 
the huntsman in the forest, and the 
angler over the stream, were in the 
earliest periods of society sensible of 
the charm which it shed over their 
wayward and solitary life. In all 
ages, and in every nation, it is the 
earliest, the most spontaneous, and 
the most delightful, of all poetry: for 
it combines the description of nature, 
with that of the most beautiful of the 
human passions—love. It is there- 
fore as universal as nature herself, 
and as old as the world we live in. 

The Icelander borne on his sledge 
over unvaried tracts of snow—the 
Arab in his sandy desert, and the 
wild Indian in his mighty forests, as 
well as the milder offspring of south- 
ern climes, are all equal sharers in 
its universal influence—the poets of 
nature singing their wild and untu- 
tored strains of love or warfare, of do- 
mestic and rural joys. 

Among the people of the south and 
the west, this earliest species of poetry 
assumed a richer and more luxurious 
character, partaking of the sweetness 
and beauty of the climate in which it 
sprung, inspiring feelings highly fa- 
vourable to the development of ge- 
nius, and refinement of the intellec- 
tual powers. Thus the Greeks and 


sleepers.” This silenced the satirical | Italians are no less celebrated for the 
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magic of their pencil, than of their 
voice; and we perceive that poetry 
and painting never flourished with 
such consummate triamph of mind, as 
in the two wras—of their rise in 
Greece, and of their revival in Italy. 
The difference between the two na- 
tions is—that the Grecks invented, 
and the Italians for the most part 
imitated, these arts. And the latter 
do not, as Mr. L. H. erroneously sup- 
poses in his preface, lay claim, among 
their other inventions, to the merit of 
even having created the pastoral 
drama. 

The Italians are an ingenious, but 
an imitative rather than an inven- 
tive people ;—they amassed, but did 
not create their wealth;—they are 
only the heirs of Greece and Rome, 
and their claim to immortality rests, 
not in having in any spécies origi- 
nated, but in having carried the 
discoveries of the Greeks in every 
branch of the fine arts, to an exqui- 
site degree of perfection. Not that 
we mean to assert, that the Greeks 
have an exclusive privilege to all in- 
vention; if we cannot trace them so 
plainly, it is, perhaps, because we 
know none of those poets before them, 


of whom they may have borrowed the 


materials of art. We are certain, for 
instance, that many among the Greeks 
who came after Homer, borrowed 
from his poems, and even he was ac- 
cused of destroying the productions 
of those who wrote before him, that 
his plagiarisms might not be detected. 
As these, however, are not known, we 
must still look up to the Greeks as 
the fathers of literature and art, though 
we are told of what they are said to 
owe to the Egyptians and the Chal- 
deans. 

Mr. Hunt’s mistake is a very natu- 
ral one, and we merely mention it to 
set him right on a subject, in the dis- 
cussion of which, he has advanced 
several original and beautiful remarks 
in his preface to the Amintas. It 
is the more excusable, as we believe 
Mr. H. has not had the advantage 
of an acquaintance with the old wri- 
ters; as this is an acquisition not 
easily obtained, except through the 
medium of a classical education. 

Some men, however, have surmount- 
ed this difficulty, and become learned, 
by the mere force of their own power- 
fal minds. Cato attempted Greek 
when he was seventy: and we believe 





that Mr. L. H. would lose nothing in 
point of solidity, and strength of 
hand, were he to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of Homer. 

He would then find, that not even 
the Romans originated any new spe- 
cies of poetry, but that there once 
lived before them such men as Theo- 
critus, Bion, Archilochus, and Me- 
nander, from whom Virgil, Ennius, 
Horace, and Terence, drew those 
pure streams of classic song, which, 
though long stagnant, again flowed 
to fertilize the soil of modern Italy. 
The Italians were indefatigable in the 
study of the Grecian poets: in the 
form and body of their works, equally 
asin the individual parts and single 
passages, they still made them their 
models. 

Their chorus, the dialogue, and 
the entire drama, is of Grecian origin. 
Yet while this strict union between 
them is well known to exist, Mr. H. 
observes, that the Italians invented 
the pastoral drama. We wish he 
would only consult the Eclogues of 
Virgil, which are scenes and dialogues 
throughout, as well as most of those 
of the Greeks. We have excellent 
translations of both. So far from the 
Italian Pastoral being discovered, or 
confined to the few poets Mr. H. ima- 
gines, if he will only consult Menage 
in his observations on Tasso’s Aminta, 
he will find that he counts no less 
than fourscore pastoral plays in Ita- 
lian, besides eclogues and piscatory 
plays, by Sannazaro, Bonarelli, and 
many others. But a truce to Mr. H.’s 
preface. 

In some parts, we think Tasso’s 
Amintas inferior to the similar pro- 
ductions of Guarini and Bonarelli, 
though Tasso is more simple and 
easy in the thoughts, language, and 
the fable. The story of Pastor Fido 
is more intricate, the composition 
more laboured, but the dialogues are 
perhaps more noble and entertaining, 
though not so well suited for pastoral 
as Tasso’s. The Fille di Sciro, of Bo- 
narelli, is more interesting and sur- 
prising, but, like the Spanish plays, 
too full ‘of conceit. It is most pro- 
bable, that the design of all these 
was suggested by the Cyclops of Euri- 
pides, as the poet Walsh has judi- 
ciously.remarked. _ 

But we must now examine into the 
merits of the version before us. 

[To be concluded in tir next.] 
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THE PORTRAIT.— By Ochlenschlager. 


Freperic and Lewis had tong been 
most intimate friends, and as they 
were almost inseparable, they became 
at the same time acquainted with 
Laura, who esteemed them both, but 
could only love one. Lewis was the 
happy man, and Frederic might per- 
haps have reasoned himself mto re- 
signation, had he not unfortunately 
met with one of those bravos, who 
fancy they show their own courage by 
making others act with spirit, as they 
are pleased to call it. Such a one 
had of late been courting an intimacy 
with the irritated young man, and 
under existing circumstances he found 
no great difficulty in making him be- 
lieve, that insult had been added to 
perfidy, and that, according to the 
laws of honour, nothing but blood 
could wash off the stain; he worked 
in this manner on the passions of his 
victim, until he obtained at last a 
challenge. The fortunate lover saw 
these things of course in a very diffe- 
rent light; and his present frame of 
mind, as well as the remembrance of 
former times, made him equally loth 
to draw his sword: but he too was 
soon surrounded by pretended friends, 
who made it their business to set him 
on, and he was urged to fight against 
his inclination. Frederic fell; the 
blood gushed violently out of a deep 
wound, and Lewis hastened to his 
assistance; bat his qaondam friend 
had only just strength enough to give 
him a look of the most heart-rending 
reproach, and, after a few convulsive 
motions, he was to all appearance a 
lifeless corpse: the bystanders put 
the victor on the horse which had been 
kept in readiness, and he disappeared 
in aninstant. In the mean time, the 
wounded man recovered, and being 
made sensible of the terrible state in 
which his late antagonist must now 
find himself, he endeavoured to inform 
him, by all the means in his power, of 
his true condition. 

Three years had however already 
elapsed, since the catastrophe, when 
Frederic, travelling at a considerable 
distance from home, was struck one 
evening, with a gentleman’s account 
to the landlord, of what had happened 
to him during the preceding night. 
He said, I put up at the lonely inn, 
which depends from the convent in 
the forest, and was shown into the 


large room up stairs, whose walls ate 
= covered with pictures of every 

scription, but particularly with por- 
traits of saints andheroes. I amused 
myself for a considerable time with 
looking at them, and I came at last to 
one whose face was turned towards 
the wall; I placed it in the proper 
manner, and found fit to be the por- 
trait of a very handsome young man 
in modern attire. In order to judge a 
little better of the artist's skill, I 
walked a few yards backwards, and it 
then appeared to me as if I met with 
the most horrible glance which could 
possibly be expressed by a human 
eye; and the more I looked, the more 
I felt affected and terrified, so much 
so, that I at last actually resolved to 
hide it again from my view. On ap- 
proaching, 1 found it however less 
frightful, and easily persuaded miy- 
self, that the effect proceeded only 
from my imagination. I began then 
quietly to undress; when, just at the 
moment I intended to lie down, and 
to extinguish the candle, the portrait 
caught my sightonce more, and seem- 
ed to threaten me with the most furi- 
ous expression of revenge. My heart 
beat audibly, as if I had committed a 
crime. I could not aceount for my 
feelings, and ‘yet I was unable to bear 
them; in shert, to my shame be it 
spoken, my mind was so agitated, that 
I could not recover the proper use of 
my senses, wntil I had removed tiie 
picture out of the room, and had 
bolted the door behind it. When the 
waiter came in the morning to bring 
me my breakfast, he laughed heartily 
at my fright, but told me also, to my 
comfort, that I-was not the first to 
whom something of the kind had hap- 
pened, and that this was the very 
reason why I had found the wrong 
side of the picture exhibited. 1 ques- 
tioned him as to the manner in which 
his master had come by it; but he 
seemed to attach much importance to 
the secret, as I could not get any 
thing out of him. 

Frederic, sitting in a dark corner of 
the room, had listened with great at- 
tention to this story, and, as he had 
likewise to pass through the forest, he 
made it a point to stop at the same 
inn. He arrived there towards even- 
ing ; but what was his astonishment, 
when the man who opened the door 
became pale as death, on looking at 








his face, and dropping the candle;heran 
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away in the utmost consternation: he 


endeavoured to follow in the dark, 
and arrived at last in the traveller’s 
room, but found it deserted; he seiz- 
ed a lighted taper, and went up stairs 
without interruption. He pursued his 
way to the saloon in question, and 
there he found—what he had, during 
the last moments, in some measure 
expected—his own portrait; but re- 
presented in such a manner, that he 
shuddered with horror at the dreadful 
sight, and had hardly the courage to 
regard it a second time. 

He was at no loss as to the painter ; 
because Lewis had from his infancy 
shown a great talent for the art, and 
it was but natural, that he should have 
found a melancholy solace in eterniz- 
ing the cause of his misery. Fre- 
deric was absorbed in these con- 
templations, when he heard a noise 
upon the staircase, as if a great num- 
ber of people were-mounting, and on 
turning round he perceived the most 
singular procession that could be ima- 
gined. A fat monk led the van, with 
a pot of holy water in one hand, and 
a large censer in the other; the land- 
lord followed with a rusty old sword, 
the waiter brandished a boot-jack, and 
the hostler held a pitchfork, whilst 
the landlady, bringing up the rear, 
had armed herself and servants with 
brooms and flails. 

The whole fell back as Frederic 
offered to face them, but the monk 
took hold of the railing, and exclaimed 
--Earthly weapons are here of no avail, 
master Peter, we must contend ina 
spiritual manner: and thereupon he 
began to throw the water about with 
considerable dexterity himself, whilst 
he directed his companion how to 
proceed with the censer. It lasted a 
good while before a negociation could 
be set on foot; but as soon as the 
master of the house understood, that 
the stranger wanted a supper and had 
got wherewith to pay, his fear left 
him at once, and he set about his busi- 
ness. The priest however was not so 

uickly appeased; he declared, that 
the painter confessed to have murder- 
ed the man whom the picture repre- 
sented, and no sophistry should con- 
vince him this was not his spirit. In 
the mean time Lewis had been sent for, 
and farther explanations became as 
easy as the result was pleasing. 

The two friends had so much the 
Jess trouble in adjusting things to 





their mutual satisfaction, as Frederic 
had seized the very first moment of 
comparative tranquillity, to. relate the 
present situation of affairs: he was 
already married to a younger sister 
of Laura, and she herself had re- 
mained faithful to her first lover, and 
had never ceased to pray for his re- 
turn. Even father Boniface finished 
with blessing the happy change, be- 
cause, proud as he was upon the 
master pieces with which his convent 
had been already enriched, he yet 
felt that still more might be expected 
for the future, and that this would 
be more particularly the case with the 
grand representation of the day of 
judgment, in which the damned were 
indeed drawn with terrible and inimi- 
table effect, but where the blessed 
were still wanting: the artist had 
often attempted to sketch them, but 
he had never been able to satisfy him- 
self with the outline, and it had been 
as often effaced as planned. 
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THE TEMPEST STILLED. 
Mark iv. 37—39. 


THE waves tossed high, the winds roared loud, 
The shattered rigging answered every blast ; 
The light’ning from the thunder-cloud 

With fier yd darted past. 

“ Master!” the disciples cried, 

‘* Dost thou not care we perish in the lake ? 

** Our vessel with the foaming tide 

“ Ts fill’d—we sink! awake, awake ?”’ 


Jesus arose—forsook his sleep, - 

And thus the warring elements addrest :— 

*« Peace! howling winds; and angry deep! 

Let quiet calm thy furious breast.” 

Instant the frighted waves were stilled, 

The gales were hush’d, and all was quite 
serene ; 

As erst, when thro’ wild chaos thrilled 

His voice, so now was changed the scene. 


The glad disciples, filled with joy, 

As when a sleeper, vext with visions dire, 
Wakes and discovers no annoy— 

Springs into life when near to expire, 

Sail’d calmly o’er the tranquil sea; 

At length the land smiles sweetly on their 


sight ; 
They quit the lake of Galilee 
In wonder at their Master’s might. 


So, in his bark, when tempests lowr, 
The mariner on life’s uncertain sea 

Is rescued in the stormy hour, 

If Christ be in his company ; 

How can his bark be cast away? 

How can the waves prevail, if it contain 
Him whom the wind and sea obey, 
Whose voice can calm the raging main? 


Liverpool. J.M. G. 
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GOLIATH OF GATH. 
1 Sam. xvii. 
On the mountain the Philistine camped in his 
ride, 
with his banners and legions of war was des- 
cried ; 
The flower of his youth, and the sons of his 


care, 

And the strength of his kingdom, his nobles, 
were there; 

But the boast of his warriors, Goliath, of Gath, 

Was his atid come forth in dire enmity’s 
wrath. 


Goliath stalked forward, nine feet and a span 
Was the height of his form, more of demon 
h 


than man : 

With _ brazen helm, and a huge coat of 
mail, 

He stood like a pillar of brass in the vale, 

= *twixt the armies prepared for the 
fight, 

Proud Philistia’s sons, and the armed Israelite. 


With his mighty spear grasp’d, and with loud 
lofty boasts, 
He presumptuously challenged the Israelite 
osts 
To produce him a foeman with whom to con- 


tend ; 
That by one single combat the battle might 
end : 


Forty days he came forward, with haughtiness 
fired ; 
Forty days, unaccepted his challenge, retired. 


The armies were now set in battle array, 
And the spear and the faichion were seized for 


the fray ; 
The hag was fix’d, while the shrill trumpet 
ew, 
And the chariot steed pranc’d with the foe in 
his view, 


When = herald, advancing towards Philistia, 
cried, 

‘* The combat’s accepted : Goliath’s defied.” 

Each army stood silent: Goliath came down 

From the mount to the valley with ire in his 


frown ; 
And there came forth to meet him—no fierce 
man of war, 
Whose prowess was written in many a scar, 
But a ruddy-fac’d youth, with no arms save a 


5. iz» 
And ug and some stones at the foeman to 


The giant advanc’d, and he brandish’d his spear, 
And he scoff'd at the youth of so mean a com- 


peer, 
And he boasted he'd give to the vulture and 
crow, 
The vile carcase that thus dar’d to menace 
him so; 
Bat the youth still approach’d him untainted 
y fear, 
For his confidence trusted nor buckler nor spear. 
He ran—slang a stone, and it whizz’d thro’ 


the air, 
And the giant’s broad brow by his casque was 
left bare, 


The —_ like a thunderbolt, struck the swift 
ow, 
And the monster reel’d forward, a fall’n, help- 


less foe ; 
He was levell’d as Dagon in front of the ark, 
And his boastings were gone like the sheen of 
a spark. 


Up! Israel, and follow the flying foes’ 

Pursue tothe turrets of Ekron and Gals ‘ 

Let your falchions be strong! for the host of 
the Lord 

Still baffles the godless idolator’s sword ; 

For yourenemies’ boast in his pride is laid low, 

And his head sever’d off with his own wea- 
pon’s blow. 

Liverpool. J. M. G. 
I 


UNCERTAINTIES. 
WHEN storms cloud the deep, and loud Boreas 


isr . 
When the white waves resound gainst the 
surge-beaten shore, 
Wher mariners heaven’s kind aid are imploring, 
Then ‘tis uncertain——whether home’s joys 


‘When the wanderer benighted, ’midst desarts 
a ranger, 

Where sede unseen his lone footsteps await ; 

When despair fills the breast of the lost way- 


worn stranger, 
Then ’tis uncertain—how soon cold death is 
his fate. 


When the clarion of war, through the land has 
reso’ 4 
And the youti leaves his cot, Valour’s leurels 


to earn ; 
When in battle’ rade clangor, he falls sorely 
wounded, 
Then ’tis uncertain—whether again he’ll re- 
turn. 

When madness usurps the fair region of learn- 
And insanity’s fires rage wild in the brain ; 
When phrenzy’s dire tortares in life’s seat are 

Then ’tis uncertain—when Reason’s calm- 
ness will reign. 
When care-teeming sickness, pale anguishing 
sorrow, 
And death’s filmy harbinger dim the bright 
eyes ; 
When the fingering mortal sad sighs for the 
morrow, 
Ah! ’tis uncertain—whether for him it will 
rise. 
Norwich, Feb. 2, 1821. 
i 
ON MAN. 


RICARDUS. 


And like the Bee, age! he roves, 
By turns the garden, and the verdant groves; 
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New he wanders o’er the plains, 
Now attends to music’s strains, 
And still he gathers as he goes, 
From the wormwood and the rose. 
Which ever way he turns to range, 
The scenes of life still constant chenee A 
At every change there’s something new, 
Astonishes his narrow view. 
Experience teaches him that bad and good, 
Follow each other down the flood. 
Thus from the cradle to the grave, 
Impetuous rolls life’s devious wave ; 
But when he once has past its shore, 
The scenes of life shall change no more. 
H. D. 


rE 


SONNET 
On the much lamented Death of WiLL1aAM Cow- 
PER, Esq. Author of the ‘ASK, whose chaste 
and elegant production will ever be entitled to 
our admiration, while sublimity, tnagination, 
and pathos, are regarded as the characteristic 
ornaments of poetic composition. 
By hands unseen, to shield his earthly bed, 
Where weeping virtues o’er his cold turf bend, 
GMa mourn the early doom of their loy’d friend, ) 
Shall sweetest flow’rs of earliest bloom be 


spread. 
There shall the village maids and youths repair ; 
There shall the kindred soul that loves to grieve, 
Still linger o’er his sylvan grove at eve, 
And weep his fate. The redbreast here shall 
bare 


The hoary moss, and flow’rs to deck the clay, 

bs oo from mould’ring dews the Poet's 
reast, 

While pensive wand’ring thro’ the moss-grown 


wa 
At Fon, kindred Muse, in sable drest, 
Breathes her sad dirges o’er his lifeless clay, 
And bymns, with sainted voice, his soul to rest. 
ec 
TO A YOUNG LADY. 
THERE'S something awful in the word Adieg, 
hen breath’d to those we love so true ; 
this sad task must soon be mine, 
I wish it were not also thine, 
Yet there’s a hope, a chance above, 
That we may meet again, my loye. 
Blow soft, ye winds, and hewl no more, 
But waft my friend to this safe shore ; 
Where once again we may unite, ~ 
In that soft peace and calm delight 
Which virtue feels, and guilt can never knew, 
To peace a stranger, and to rest a foe, 


E. Bourrovs. 
Nottingham, July, 1820. 
I 


A POEM, 

For the 25th Anniversary of the Literary Fund, 
at Freemason’s Hall, May 10,1821. Written 
fay recited by William Thomas Fitzgerald, 

TuIs Board presents, to Contemplation’s view, 

** The Feast of Reason” and of Virtue too! 

Where mirth prevails, unsullied by excess, 

And pleasure’s object is the power to bless! 

Where all assemble for the noblest end— 

Genius, depress’d by Fortune, to befriend ; 





To drive pale want and misery from the door, 
Where wealth of mind has left the body poor : 
Here, parties no conflicting passions bring, 
For pity’s altar is a sacred thing ! 

Where angry feelings that mankind divide, 
Charm’d by the seraph Charity, subside ; 
And men, whodiffer in the world, agree 

In thy bless’d cause, divine humanity !— 


Purer the good you never can impart, 
Than to bring comfort to the sick at heart, 
Where talents, long neglected, droop the bead, 
And slighted science toils for scanty bread : 
Though heavy bardens press the labouring poor, 
Far greater wants the letter*d world endure ! 
Wants, that avoid the glaring eye of day, 
And, in the closet, on the vitals prey ; 
For lofty minds endure the keeuest pain, 
Ere pride permits the victim to c lain ; 
Scorning to ask relief, he seeks the gloom 
That leads to frenzy, or an early tomb ! 


Dear is the child that milks the mother’s 

breast ! 

So dear is pity to the heart oppress’d! 

But when such pity to the scholar’s given, 

Tis. MANNA dropping from the stores of 
heaven ! 

And, like that succour from the ETERNAL 
THRONE, 

The blessing doubles, when the hand’s an- 
known! 


Some have advanced opinions, that would dry 
The source of all your generous sympathy ; 
That learning wants no patron to succeed, 

And works of genius always find their meed— 

Delusive thought !—unworthy liberal men ! 

Did Milton reap the harvest of his pen? 

Did smiling comfort bless poor Otway’s days? 

Or wealth reward the loyal Butler’s lays? 

His king, who humour lov’d, and relish’d wit, 

With pleasure quoted every line he writ, 

And — gay courtiers fill’d the sparkling 
ass, 

Still an their mirth the wit of Hudibras ! 

All own’d nis pen had serv’d the royal cause 

When the sword fail’d to vindicate the laws ; 

Yet Butler found, too oft the Poet's lot! 

His verse r ber’d, but himself forgot ; 

And while fame cull’d a chaplet for his head, 

His country’s gratitade denied him bread, 


That modern Genius gains both wealth and 
praise, 

We sometimes see, with pleasure, in our days; 
Such authors well deserve a laurel erown, 
Who owe their riches to their own renown ; 
’Gainst them no adverse Fortune can prevail, 
Whose best Mecenas is the public sale: 
But let not their success your aid restrain ; 
Wide is the cavern of distress and pain ! 
Where cold and gloomy many an author lies, 
Distracted with his starving children’s eries ; 
And sees the partner of his wretched hour _ 
Droop by his side—the type of some fair 





wer, 
Nipp’d in the Spring by unexpected frost, 
Its bes ed, 


uty faded, and its odour lost! 
While he, in bitter tears, completes the page 
Destined to benefit a thankless age, 
Hope dies within him—like the last faint ray 
That slowly lingers on expiring day— 
But not one gleam of comfort can impart t 
To — the night that blackens round his 

cart. 
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Such are the objects, whom we wish to save 
From misery’s last retreat—a timeless grave. 
These to relieve the Royal Bounty flows, 

In streams perennial, to assuage their woes. 
Here Truth, and Justice, prompt the Muse to 


Praise test PatTron*—Homage to our KIN! 
Whose feeling heart has always wish’d to dry 
The secret tear, that dims misfortune’s eye; 
Who, with a polish’d taste, and liberal band, 
— wide improvements through his native 


> 
And, like Augustus, who embellish’d Rome, 
Makes Grecian arts his denizens at home. 
Where uncouth buildings met the public eyes, 
Long spacious streets, and palaces, arise ; 
And bo ga may soon behold, with conscious 
ride, 
Another Athens rising on his side! 
Arts cannot droop, nor Sciences despair, 
When England’s MonarcH makes their cause 
his care ; * 
Nor Genius pine neglected, and alone, 
Her all-accomplished PATRON on the throne ! 


Hisernia’s Bards who, oft in plaintive 
strain, 
Have charm’d the breast from every sense of 


nD, 
will strike the Harp, and loadest Pceans sing, 
To hail, on Irish ground, a British KiNG! 
ERIN has never yet a Monarch seen, 
Who did not stain with blood her native green ; 
She never saw her Kings but stern in arms, 
Within her bosom spreading dire alarms ! 
They came without one blessing in their hand; 
Their swords, and not their sceptres, rul’d the 


land ; 

And nothing mark’d their presence, or their 
reigns, 

But burning villages, and ravag’d plains ! 


Their iron laws were grafted on their fears, 

And all they left the peasant were his tears ! 

E’en great Elizabeth, at home ador’d! 

Was only known to ERIN by her sword ; 

She sent no harbinger of grace and love : 

But hungry vultures for the peaceful dove.— 

_, different now!—when every heart and 
an 

Will hail their Sovereign to H1BERN1A’s land! 

Grateful for all that GEORGE THE Goop had 


done, 
The _ they owed the SIRE, they'll pay the 
ON. 
Oar Sister Isle, that never saw before 
One King of England welcome on her shore, 
Will = her Monarch with that loyal zeal, 
Which Ertn’s gallant sons so deeply feel : 
Of honour jealous, none so soon extend 
The ready hand , to reconcile a friend ; 
No secret enmity they ever know, 
Warm in their friendship—manly to their foe! 
And, as their gen’rous bosonis scorn all art, 
The King they love they'll throne upon the 
eart. 


Your _ who many a year prophetic 


prov d, 
And «welt with ardour, onthe themes he lov’d, 
Would wish his country’s blessings to re- 
hearse,— 
As once her triamphs—in his patriot verse! 
a. he ventures to foretell the day, 
hen present ills will pass, like mists, away ; 
No, 29.—VoL, UI, 





When boundless Commerce shall new trea- 
sures yield, 

And the Loom prosper with the abundant field ! 

While the Fourtna Georct, as wide as his 
domain, 7 

Extends the blessings of his Father’s reign ; 

His sceptre honour’d, as his sword was fear’d ; 

In war triumphant! and in peace rever’d! 

* His Majesty, who is Patron of the Society, 
has for many years given £200 to the Literary 
Fand, on the Anniversary. 
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REFLECTIONS ON DEISM. 
Amonc the various objections which 
Deism has urged against Christianity, 
none has appeared to me more entirely 
destitute-of foundation, than, that the 
idea of the Deity which it presents is 
unworthy of him. 

The Bible declares the Almighty to 
be omniscient, omnipresent, wise, 
just, and merciful, the source of hap- 
piness, of truth, and of life; this then 
is a character not unworthy of the 
Governor of the universe. The doc- 
trine of the omnipresence of God, 
alone, affords a strong presumption 
of the truth of Christianity ; for how 
was it possible, for a finite mind to 
conceive the idea of a Being uncon- 
fined by space, whose essence pene- 
trates the utmost boundary of crea- 
tion, if indeed creation has a boun- 
dary ; to whom the past and future are 
one eternal present ; who controls the 
motion of worlds; whose will is the 
sole cause of all existence; and whose 
being has neither commencement, nor 
termination? His beneficence has 
animated matter with life. Unceas- 
ingly active, it accompanies the exer- 
cise of his power, and produces hap- 
piness. Its operation is illimitable, 
and its perfection admits not of dimi- 
nution ordecay. In the endless con- 
nections and dependencies he has 
established, there is no disorder or 
confusion, all is unvarying regularity, 
for wisdom and omnipotence have 
linked the chain which binds the 
whole together. Such is a faint out- 
line of the idea presented by the Scrip- 
tures, of the Supreme Being. Is this 
then, I would ask, the pictare of an 
imperfect, an inconsistent, or, as some 
have even dared to assert, of a capri- 
cious and crucl Being? Assuredly 
not; it comprehends every excellence 
which the human mind can conceive, 
exalted to infinity. With the intel- 
lectual faculties unimpaired, and the 
— undepraved, man must believe 
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there is a God. The arguments for | clusion was reserved for the exclu- 


this conviction are so multitudinous, 
that it would be impossible to state 
them here, even if it were necessary. 
After assenting to the belief in a 
God, the next question which arises 
is, What are his attributes? And here, 
unassisted reason, if she is candid, 
will confess, that she is blind ;—that 
her utmost efforts cannot find out 
God ;—that her most arduous exer- 
tions cannot.find out the Almighty to 
perfection. In spite of all that has 
been written to prove the contrary, 
Christianity, and Christianity only, 
has imparted to the modern infidel 
that light, which he impiously uses 
ainst the source which supplied it. 
he only fair way to decide the ques- 
tion is, to examine the opinions of 
those nations not professing Chris- 
tianity. Ask the Mahommedan, or 
the Hindoo?—question the inhabitants 
of the arid desert of Africa, or the 
trackless wilds of America? Their 
answers will invariably be a tissue of 
inconsistency, contradiction, and ab- 
surdity. If we turn our eyes to the 
period antecedent to Christianity, the 
result obtained will be similar. 
. To account for the fact, that the an- 
cient philosophers were unable to dis- 
cover the attributes of God, it is as- 
serted, that a decisive improvement 
has taken place in the human mind, 
from the experience and discoveries 
of a long course of years.—Now, 
though inventions have multiplied, 
and science has advanced, proving that 
the progress of intellect has been in 
many respects commensurate with 
the progress of ages, yet the works of 
God which are the only means by 
which man can judge of his attributes, 
were as open to the examination of 
the ancient philosopher as the modern 
sceptic. Time has wrought no change 
in them. It is true, that labour and 
continuous research have discovered 
the purposes of many of them pre- 
viously unknown; but this does not 
invalidate the argument, it only im- 
parts confirmation to what was before 
conjecture. The nature of the Su- 
preme Being was a subject to which 
they attacbed as much importance as 
we can possibly do; they employed 
their acutest reasoning faculties, in 
endeavouring to become acquainted 
with it; faculties at least equal to 
those of modern ages, and yet we 
say, that a just and satisfactory con- 





sively enlightened inquirer of the 
19th century. 

The enemy of Christianity is aware 
that if he impugns its docirines, and 
derides its moral obligations, he must 
substitute a more perfect system in its 
stead; for the folly of overthrowing 
an institution which has served:as a 
guiding star for ages, without an 
adequate substitute, is too grossly 
palpable to require refutation. To 
obviate this, he resorts to the very 
source he alfects to despise, and pre- 
tends to illumine mankind with rays 
which have shed their brightest lustre, 
on regions from which he is a self- 
banished exile. 

The Deist reccives as an elementary 
principle of his religion, that truth, 
which has the whole human race for 
its witnesses, namely, that conscience 
passes judgment upon all our actions, 
and either soothes us to complacency 
by approving them, or goads us with 
remorse by condemning them. Now 
if this sentence were never biassed by 
passion, partiality, or prejudice, its 
decisions would be infallible, and we 
might obey its mandates with the cer- 
tain conviction, that we were fulfilling 
the will of our Creator. But where is 
the virtue that has not been degraded 
into vice? where the vice that has not 
been deified into virtue? Whole na- 
tions have united in renouncing the 
most indispensable of all moral obliga- 
tions—honesty ; it is true the example 
must be sought for in the .untutored 
savage ; but let it be remembered, the 
original sense of rectitude was as 
strongly implanted in his breast, as in 
that of the polished and civilized 
European; nay, it is recorded in the 
melancholy annals of human atrocity, 
that there are in existence, beings, 
who regard the total annihilation of 
the social compact, as a deed which 
the caprice of appetite will justify. 

It will be said, perhaps, that 
Deism acknowledges the immorta- 
lity of the soul; and therefore dis- 
claims the consequences I have im- 
puted to it. Whatever religion has 
the belief in the existence of a God 
for its foundation, must admit the im- 
mortality of the soul; for as man is 
invested with the power of self- 
destruction, if the material substance 
which composes his frame, were not 
animated by an immortal spirit, he 
would possess the power of extin- 
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guishing life independently of the will 
of his Creator; though, at the same 
time, he has no other control over 
matter, than that of being able to 
change its form. On the contrary, in 
consequence of the immortality of the 
soul, the suicide has only power to 
separate spirit from matter, and is 
equally as incapable of destroying 
the one, as of annihilating the other. 
The same argument which over- 
throws the morality of Deism, has a 
similar effect when applied to its faith ; 
for when reason is left to her own 
unassisted light, she obscures the doc- 
trine of the soul’s immortality with 
the mists of error, and disguises it 
with the extravagancies of falsehood. 
Is this then, 1 would ask, a religion, 
deserving, by its innate excellence, to 
supersede Christianity? Is a system 
which commences in doubt, and ter- 
minates in uncertainty, to erect itself 
on the ruins of truth, and the wreck 
of virtue? God forbid. The attempts 
to subvert an institution so fraught 
with good as Christianity, will only 
reveal its beauties more completely, 
by contrasting them with the defor- 
mities of a religion, which has human 
reason only for its origin and guide. 
M. RANDOLPH. 


I 


On the Atonement. 
Mr, Epiror. 
Sir,—You will agree with me, that 
the doctrine of the Atonement stands 
at the foundation of the Christian 
scheme ; and any error here, is like 
poison at the fountain, it vitiates ali 
the streams. Being, Sir, of vital im- 
portance, it becomes imperative that 
our views be correct and scriptural ; 
not partial, and garbled, cut, and 
shaped, in relation to a system of 
divinity, originated as the old systems 
of philosophy were. It is evident, 
that much of the divinity of the pre- 
sent day is of this cast; and is fairly 
referible to some of those corrupt 
moral impulses of our nature, that 
impress a general character, and 
prompt to a selection and arbitrary 
arrangement of truths of a particular 
feature. To unfold these latent 
springs of human nature, that exert 
their influence in the moral depart- 
ment of the character, is not my in- 
tention ; but as these reflections were 
Suggested by Mr. Cooke’s article on 
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the Atonement; in your last Magazine, 
col. 448, allow me, Sir, a few stric- 
tures thereon. 

The term which we translate Atone- 
ment, in the Hebrew language is, Co- 
pher ; as a verb it literally signifies to 
cover, and as a noun, a covering: wher- 
ever the word is used, it-always im- 
plies something in discord or dis- 
union. In relation to the offended 

rty, it signifies to pacify, to render 

im propitious. (See Gen. xxxii. 20. ; 
Ezek. xvi. 63.) When applied to sin, 
it signifies to cover or expiate, to make 
satisfaction for it. (See Psa. xxxii. 1. ; 
Levit. xvi. 30.) When the term re- 
spects the sinner himself, it implies his 
being covered or protected from pun- 
ishment, and is rendered a ransom 
or atonement for him. (See Exodus 
xxi. 30.;—xxx. 12; 16.) This seems 
to be the plain unforced meaning of 
the word Copher. 

When we look into the Greek ver- 
sion of the Old Testament by the Se- 
venty, we find it translated by a term 
which imports propitiation. This view 
of the subject would certainly be 
solidly founded, if the Apostles, who 
wrote in Greek, were found to make 
use of the same term, in reference to 
the death of Christ. Now, what is the 
fact on this subject? it is, that the 
Aposiles do constantly make use of 
the same term when speaking of the 
death of Christ, as the Seventy do in 
reference to the legal sacrifices. The 
plain inference that I would draw 
from these statements is, that the 
Atonement has the same bearing to- 
wards every character; independently 
of his attainments in sanctification, 
I regard it, as the grand moral expe- 
dient by which God renovates the 
fallen nature of man; by which their 
full sanctification is accomplished. 

When our attention is arrested by 
that moral phenomenon, man, it is but 
a very scanty view that we take, if 
we suffer the mind to be detained 
upon his state, and contemplate the 
remedy only in reference to that state ; 
our relation to the Deity is of para- 
mount importance, it being a relation 
of guilt and condemnation. The ap- 
plication of the Atonement is, in the 
first place,to his relation, in which it 
effects a complete change; it is this 
that admits of the substitution of 
Christ as a propitiation for sin. If 
the sacrifice of Christ was so com- 
plete in its own nature, as to rende- 
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God propitious; if it did expiate 
guilt; if it does cover the guilty sin- 
ner’s head ; if he is protected thereby 
from the penalty of everlasting mi- 
sery,—I contend that the Atonement is 
complete, irrespective of the state of 
the believer: to his demoralized state 
it stands in the relation of a cause, 
the efficiency of which is proved, by 
its having removed the curse of his 
guilty head; and will ultimately, in 
the hand of the divine Spirit, effect a 
consummate change also in his moral 
condition. 

Bat shall we attribute imperfection 
to the Atonement, when only the full 
effects of it, in application to the 
sinner, are not developed? or shall we 
mistake its definite nature, by a com- 
mon figure of speech, which names 
the effects for the cause, and reason 
upon the subject under that erroneous 
notion? To what must it conduct us 
but false conclusions? This is speci- 
fically my opinion of Mr. Cooke’s per- 
formance: in canvassing what he has 
advanced, he will allow his brother, 
freedom to justify his own views, 
though he may, by so doing, denomi- 
nate his as error. 

Mr.Cooke considers the Christiar’s 
having attained to full sanctification— 
brought to a complete conformity to 
the image of Christ—as imbodying the 
import of the term Atonement: but if 
the above explication be correct, it 
must be the effect of that doctrine be- 
lieved ; it is the belief of the truth of 
Christ’s death as a sacrifice for sin, 
and his resurrection as a proof of the 
sufficiency thereof, that produces a 
renovation in the man: ‘‘ Who his 
own self bere our sins in his own 
body on the tree, that we, being dead 
to sin, should live unto righteousness, 
—by whose stripes ye were healed.” 

The scriptures uniformly represent 
the believer as identified with Christ: 
crucified with him; risen with him; 
complete in him: hence, he is vir- 
tually, at one, in harmony, with God, 
as much so as Christ is. This ap- 
pears to be the relation in which God 
views the sinner in Christ. It is the 
work of Christ, his Atonement, that 
has established this relation, the be- 
lief of which becomes the grand moral 
means of regeneration. The Atone- 
ment then, in its application to the 
fully sanctified believer, must ever 
imply that sacrifice, by virtue of 
which, through faith, his soul and 





body are brought into full harmony 
with the divine nature; and not that 
harmony itself. 

I believe it is generally admitted, 
that Christians, whatever be their at- 
tainments, may with scriptural pro- 
priety use the Lord’s Prayer in their 
addresses to God: in that petition we 
crave forgiveness of trespasses; the 
fully sanctified make use of this 
prayer,—to what then does their faith 
revert, as the foundation of their ex- 
pectation of mercy; to what can it 
look with hope, but to Christ, the hope 
set before us in the gospel? As John 
writes in his 1st Epistle, i. 8. “ If we 
say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us. 
If we confess our sins, he is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 
If we say we have not sinned, we 
make him a liar, and his word is not 
in us.”—Chap. ii. 1. ‘“‘ My little chil- 
dren, these things write I unto you, 
that you sin not. And if any man 
sin, we have an advocate with the 
father, Jesus Christ the righteous. 
And he is the propitiation (or atone- 
ment) for our sins; and not for ours 
only, but for the sins of the whole 
world.” This, I think, is the scriptural 
application of the Atonement; who- 
ever looks for forgiveness, or desires 
to be at one with God, must look for 
it through faith in the advocacy of 
Christ, who is the righteous advocate, 
because he is the propitiation or atone- 
ment. The Apostle writes these truths, 
that they sin not; thus we see the in- 
tention of the revelation of God; it is 
to reunite to him, from whom sin has 
separated us; and this grand truth of 
the propitiation, or covering of the 
guilty by expiation for sin, is, in the 
hand of the Divine Spirit, the moral 
remedy which cures the diseased 
soul, 

Mr. Cooke’s error appears to be an 
exclusive application of a term to ef- 
fects, which properly designates the 
cause, and is only idiomatically ap- 
plied in the sense he uses it. In- 
stances of similar application are very 
common ; as, when we say, what is 
your faith? by which we mean, what 
are the doctrines you believe ? not, what 
is faith as an operation of the mind, 
and in popular language. We say, 
place an article in the sun, when alk 
that is meant is, place it in its rays. 
Instead, therefore, of saying with Mr. 
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Cooke, “ that the idea attaching to 
this term ee ae that a 
propitiatory offering has been made, 
whereby this reconciliation is effected,” 
(that is, atonement effected ;) I would 
say, that the idea attaching to this 
term is, as a consequent, that the be- 
liever therein shall see Christ as he is, 
and be made like him when he shall 
appear. 
I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 
Amicus. 
Sunderland, May 18, 1821. 
a 


On the Intuitive Knowledge of Adam. 


Mr. Ep!tor, 

Sir,—It seems to be an idea generally 
prevalent, that Adam possessed in- 
tuitive knowledge, as a_ constituent 
part of his character, essential to his 
nature ; and that he exercised it in 
gwing names to the different animals 
which God caused to appear before 
him for that purpose. And it is far- 
ther believed, that those names were 
expressive of their respective quali- 
ties, Consequently, he must have 
had the faculty of infallibly discern- 
ing spirits also. But I would ask the 
contenders for these opinions, how do 
they know that Adam ever possessed 
intuitive knowledge, and this spiritual 
discernment? Should they reply, that 
Hebrew was the vernacular 
of Paradise, and that the name each 
animal bears is, in that language, ex- 
pressive of its peculiar qualities, and 
consequently, that Adam must have 
intuitively discerned those innate qua- 
lities, to cnable him to give each an 
appropriate name characteristic of its 
nature, as he had not yet seen that 
nature in operation; I would first 
observe, that we have no data whereby 
to fix on the Hebrew as the primeval 
language ; and it seems probable, that 
whatever it might have been, it was 
lost at the general confusion of tongues, 
or, at least, subdivided into various 
dialects, in which the original was 
absorbed. 

As Adam named the animals be- 
fore the Fall, those names could have 
no possible relation to their subse- 
quent depraved nature. When all 
was harmony, innocence, and love, 
how could Adam designate the future 
blood-thirsty nature of the tiger? 
how characterize the ravening wolf? 
the subtle fox? the voracious croco- 


dile? the restless rapacity. of the 





hyena? or the ferocity of the bull-dog, 
or blood-hound ? unless we admit that 
Adam possessed prescience also. If, 
therefore, the Hebrew names of the 
brute creation be characteristic of 
their present propensities, it is a self- 
evident proposition that the Hebrew 
was not the primitive, but is a de- 
rived language; and that those names 
were not given them in Paradise, but 
at a subsequent period. That the 
Hebrew therefore was the vernacular 
language of Paradise, or that the 
names Adam gave the different ani- 
mals, had any relation to their re- 
spective qualities, seem to be the 
mere waking dreams of pseudo-phi- 
losophers, drawing conclasions with- 
out premises, as we have no seripture 
authority whatever on which to ground 
such hypothesis. As a corroborative 
evidence, that neither Adam nor Eve: 

ossessed intuitive discernment in 

aradise; Eve, when tempted by the 
serpent, knew not that he was a dia- 
bolical agent, beguiling her to de- 
struction. Neither does it appear 
that Adam perceived the internal 
change Eve had undergone, when she 
offered him the forbidden fruit—that 
the image of God was defaced, and 
the image of Satan stampt upen her. 
We must therefore conclude, that as 
he was altogether ignorant ef the 


age | effect produced in her by disobedi- 


ence, so far from intuitive diseern- 
ment being an essential property of 
his nature, enabling him to give ap- 
propriate names to animal creation 
according to their respective qualities; 
if he really did give them such suitable 
names, (of which, however, we have: 
no evidence,) it was by those names 
being impressed on his mind, by the 
Almighty, just, perhaps, as the struc- 
ture of the tabernacle, its furniture, 
utensils, services, &c. were on the 
mind of Moses, to whom the Lord 
said, ‘‘ See that thou make all things 
according to the pattern shewed to 
thee in the mount,” or, as David, for 
the building of the temple, &c. “ Alf 
this (said David) the Lord made me 
understand in writing by his hand 
upon me, even all the works of this 
pattern.” Unless some such simili- 
tude as this be admitted, we must 
conclude, that he named them as his 
own fancy directed. 
Joun Cooke, 


Dublin, No. 6, Upper Ormond Quay, 
May 14. isa. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF LEONARDO ARETINO. 
( Continued from col. 500. ) 

In the mean time, the hopes enter- 
tained by pious Christians, of the ter- 
mination of the schism grew daily 
more faint. Instead of heartily con- 
curring in such measures as were 
likely to promote peace and union, 
each of the rival pontiffs stadiously 
adopted every artifice, to throw upon 
his competitor the odium of the con- 
tinuance of dissension. In a letter 
addressed from Siena to Roberto 
Ruffo, a man of considerable learn- 
ing, Leonardo, like an affectionate 
servant, endeavoured to exonerate 
his master from the charge of evasion 
and prevarication. But his arguments 
are feeble; and at the close of his 
epistle, he finds it necessary, in vin- 
dicating the good dispositions of Gre- 
gorv, to derogate from the soundness 
of his understanding. ‘ Our pontiff,” 
says he, ‘‘ is inhis nature upright and 
sincere—but the good and candid are 
but too liable to be deceived by dis- 
honest men; and some persons, who 
look up to him for promotion, have, 
by the exercise of flattery, crept into 
his confidence. These inspire him 
with groundless fears, and sometimes, 
notwithstanding his honourable in- 
tentions, divert him from the path of 
rectitude. So indignant are the pub- 
lic at large on this occasion, that I 
dread the occurrence of some disturb- 


When the mind is harassed by 
care, even trifles, which beguile the 
sense of uneasiness, acquire impor- 


tance. In the midst of his anxiety, 
Leonardo was so highly delighted by 
a day spent in rural amusements, that 
he could not forbear from expressing 
his satisfaction in the following lively 
terms, in a letter addressed to his 
friend Ruffo. 

“ The pleasures of yesterday ba- 
nishes the recollection of past, and 
the dread of future calamities, which 
are excited by the distractions of the 
times. Accompanied by two of my 
most intimate friends, and a consi- 
derable number of acquaintances, all 
bent upon pleasure, I visited the 
country house of Alamanno, arch- 
bishop of Pisa. The archbishop him- 
self was our conductor; and the 





* Leon. Aret. Epist. lib. ii. ep. 17. 





whole party, as if they had been just 
liberated from long confinement, in- 
dulged so profusely in joy, that it 
might justly have been said that they 
had revived their youthful days. The 
country house in question, is situated 
nearly half way between Lucca and 
Pisa, on the right bank of the river 
Serchio, in a most delightful spot, 
excellently calculated for the enjoy- 
ment of rural amusements. For the 
ground, gently swelling into a hill, 
and commanding a view of the plain 
below, is connected with mountains 
which abound in covers for game. 
Whether then you are fond of hawk- 
ing, hunting, coursing, or fishing, or 
in whatever way you wish to sport, 
the variety of surface, with the addi- 
tion of the river, affords you plenty of 
diversion. 

“‘Onour arrival, however, we neither 
wished to hunt the boar, nor to shoot 
the stag, nor to pursue the hare, nor 
yet to hawk. We were attracted by 
the incredible pleasantness of the 
river, whose crystal waters, overhung 
with poplars, flowed gently between 
its verdant banks. Here we threw off 
our upper garments and shoes, and 
began to fish with the greatest eager- 
ness. In the course of our amuse- 
ment, we played like so many boys 
—we shouted like so many tipsy 
revellers, and disputed like so many 
madmen. The good archbishop was 
politely attentive to all his guests ; and 
although the gravity of his function 
precluded his joining in our sports, 
yet by the mirthful satisfaction of 
his countenance he evinced, that, as a 
spectator, he enjoyed our diversion. 

rom the river we adjourned to a plen- 
tiful supper of fowl and fish, and other 
delicacies, together with abundance of 
wine. Having supped heartily with 
an appetite whetted by our labour, we 
took a ride among the corn-fields, and 
meadows, and trees, whose branches 
were weighed down with fruit. After 
we had in this excursion spent some 
time, some in singing, and others in 
sportive conversation, we returned to 
the river, which we had crossed at a 
ford; and taking our stations on the 
sand, we surveyed some brawny coun- 
try fellows, who stripped themselves 
and wrestled for our diversion till ten 
o’clock at night, and entertained us 
not a litile with their falls, and their 
rolling in the mud. Such was the 
general outling of our amusements. 
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To enter into particulars would be te- 
dious. Your imagination will suggest 
what passed among familiar friends, 
unanimous in their pursuit of mirth. 
This day was assuredly a happy one ; 
and it is especially to be deemed so, 
since, in such a state of confusion is 
the pontifical court, that every em- 
ployment is welcome which can in 
any way enliven the gloominess of our 
thoughts.—Lucca, June 10.’”* 

The forebodings which Leonardo 
seems to have entertained of the state 
of turbulence in which the court of 
the Pontiff was likely to be involved, 
were speedily verified. In the follow- 
ing letter to Pedrillo, a Neapolitan, 
who in all probability was one of his 
colleagues in the papal secretaryship, 
and who had withdrawn from the dis- 
gusting scenes of ecclesiastical in- 
trigue, he thus expressed his feelings 
of honest indignation :-— 

** Our conjectures have been proved 
by the event, to be but too well found- 
ed. The storm, which has of late been 
gathering by degrees, has at length 
burst with sudden fury. The cardi- 
nals, who have for some time past re- 
garded the conduct of the Pontiff with 
sentiments of indignation and resent- 
ment, have left him and departed. No- 
thing can be imagined more tempes- 
tuous or turbulent than the day of 
their departure. Greatly do I com- 
mend the wisdom and foresight which 
you evinced in quitting this scene of 
strife, and retiring to Naples; and I 
blame myself for not following the 
dictates of my better judgment, and 
imitating your example. 

“TI will give you a history of this 
affair. I presume, that you are de- 
sirous of knowing the truth; and 
many falsehoods are circulated by 
those who are ignorant of the facts of 
the case. I will recur, then, to the pe- 
riod of your departure, in order that 
you may have a more perfect idea of 
the causes and the progress of the 
late events. The Pontiff, after he had 
quitted Rome, had stopped for some 
months at Siena. In the mean time 
the period had arrived, at which he 
had engaged to repair to Savona. But 
this period, to the great displeasure of 
all good men, and in neglect and con- 
tempt of his promise, he suffered to 
pass by. The Antipope, however, ac- 
cording to his agreement, came on 





* Leon. Aret. Epist/lib. ii. ep. 20. 





the prescribed day to Savona, and 
was every hour triumphantly upbraid- 
ing his Holiness for his absence. A 
bitter circumstance this, and a dis- 
grace to the Italians both of the pre- 
sent and of future times! For what 
could have happened to us more 
shameful or more ignominious, than 
that the Pontiff should refuse to re- 
pair to the spot which ke had himself 
selected for the effecting of that union 
of Christendom, for which all men 
are looking with such earnest expec- 
tation? Methinks, some one will here 
say, Dare you write such things—you, 
who are in the service of his Holiness? 
Yes, truly! For why should I flatter 
him, and disguise.my sentiments as 
to the nature of his conduct? Tama 
Christian, and an Italian, and I am 
irritated at the thought that Chris- 
tians should be deprived of the bless- 
ing of unity and peace, and that my 
countrymen should be impeached as 
faithless covenant-breakers. Do I 
not then love the Pontiff? Yes! much 
more than they who by lying and flat- 
tering have persuaded him to adopt 
wrong measures. I do, indeed, study 
to promote the true glory of the Pon- 
tiff, which consists in a spirit of unity, 
and in bestowing upon Christendom 
that peace which he had promised—a 
line of conduct than which nothing 
can be more conducive to immortal 
glory. But his evil counsellors have 
advised him to retain his see by any 
means, however disgusting to the 
Christian community at large. They 
who deemed this a glorious act are 
mad, especially since the consequences 
of such a step were easy to be fore- 
seen. But I return to the course of 
my narrative. 

“* The Pontiff not having repaired to 
Savona, and news having arrived that 
the Antipope, who had come thither 
on the day appointed, was accusing 
us for absenting ourselves; in conse- 
quence of the general ferment which 
took place in men’s minds, another 
proposal was made, namely, that the 
Antipope should go to Porto Venere, 
and his Holiness to Lucca. We ac- 
cordingly left Siena in the month of 
January, in the midst of a heavy 
shower of snow, and repaired to 
Lucca, where, notwithstanding the 
constant interchange of messengers, 
the affair seemed to make no pro, 
gress. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Institution recommended to the 


Litera 
nhabitants of Liverpool. 


Mr. Epitor. 
Srr,—It is much to be lamented, that 
amongst the many associations, form- 
ed by young people in this town, there 
have not been some for the promotion 
of science and literature. The Phi- 
losophical Society is a public institu- 
tion, and beyond the efforts of juvenile 
genius. However excellent it may 
be for the purposes intended, its esta- 
blishment we think cannot in the least 
promote the early emulation, or foster 
the clever but crude attempts which 
private societies would be enabled to 
do. Now, aLiterary Club, composed 
of young men, from the ages of 16 or 
17, to 25, or upwards, would be a 
great advantage. Several little so- 
cieties of this kind might be formed 
among friends and acquaintances, 
which, without interfering with more 
important avocations, would give a 
spirit to the society, and a tone to the 
pursuits of our young men, which 
would completely raise the character 
of our town. A year or two since, 
indeed, we believe it was in one in- 
stance ‘attempted, and a plan adopted 
of meeting together, at their respec- 
tive houses. But it was of no long 
continuance, while a Chess club esta- 
blished about the same time has long 
survived it. This is certainly an 
agreeable and innocent recreation, and 
as far as it engages the attention of 
the mind, may be calleduseful. Inex- 
ercising the faculties of man, and pro- 
moting habits of patient thought, as 
an amusement it is unequalled,—but 
why are literature and science to be 
excluded! Frequently, through so- 
cieties like the latter, great minds 
have been produced, and latent talents 
called into action. But where this is 
not the case, they at all events im- 
prove and refine the taste, and give a 
stimulus to the ambition of the mem- 
bers, which is sure to produce a bene- 
ficial influence on their future lives. 
Elevated with sueh views, and such 
pure and delightful amusements, con- 
seerating the hours of leisure to the 
cultivation of talent, and the pursuits 
of literature, there can be no charae- 
ter more noble and estimable, than 
that of a British merchant. 
ATyrRo. 
Liverpool, June 4, 1821. 





Anewer to a Question, on the Re-union 
of Married Persons who had sepa- 
rated, 

“ Mr. EpITor. 

*¢ Sir,—I think there can be no doubt 

that the characters described in the 

uestion inserted col. 374, are at 
liberty to return; for while they re- 
main by their second engagement, 
they are im a state of adultery, (Mat- 
thew xix. 9.) But by a re-union, they 
return to perform their first marriage 
vow. Such act may also be consi- 
dered the fruit of repentance, if their 
moral deportment admit such con- 

struction. And referring to John vi. 37. 

we find our Saviour will not on any 

account reject the coming sinner ; 
therefore, no religious society hasa 
right to do so. 

‘* With reference to the four first 
verses of the 24th chapter of Deuter- 
onomy ;—the separation there, is the 
result of a lawful determination on 
the part of the husband alone, and 
put in force before the wife found 
favour. Whereas, according to the 
present query, we may suppose the 
agreement to separate was mutual, 
by each choosing a new spouse; and 
moreover, prior to the first separation, 
we may also suppose the parties to 
have cohabited ; from both of which 
particulars I conclude, the chapter of 
Deuteronomy, referred to, is not ap- 
plicable to the characters in question. 
Besides, the second marriage, as in 
Deuteronomy, is lawful, and not the 
first: but with the case in hand, itis 
the first marriage that is lawful, and 
not the second ; see 19th of Matthew, 
just quoted. 

“TI am Sir, 
‘* Your’s, most respectfully, 
“ JosepH WILLIAMS.” 

‘* Bridge-End, Cornwall.” 

me 

Reply to a Query on Ringworms. 

In col. 374, a Question was inserted 

respecting this singular complaint, to 

which two replies were given in col. 

477. Since the above appeared, we 

have been favoured with the follow- 

ing, which we also insert, from a 

hope that they may likewise prove 

beneficial. 


Mr. Epiror. 
Sir,—In your Magazine for April, 
1821, a Correspondent inquires for an 


—— 
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efficacious cure of the Ringworm. I 
am induced to offer the following, be- 
cause I have experienced its value. 
When a child, of about 10 years of 
age, I had the complaint, and by a 
persevered application of the following 
prescription, was completely cured, 
and have never since had any return 
of the disorder. The trial has proved 
equally successful in several other 
instances, to my own knowledge, of 
which two or three have taken place 
among my own brothers and sisters. 

One admonition will be necessary, 
before I state the recipe, and that is, 
to persevere in the application; for 
the Ringworm, like the Wart, re- 
quires a considerable time to remove. 

Recipe.—Let the head be shaved, 
and that every week. Wash the 
head morning and evening with soap 
and water, after which, apply the fol- 
lowing ointment, by rubbing a small 
quantity into the part affecied. 

Ointment.—two Scruples of White 
Precipitate ;—eight Grains of Subli- 
mate ;—mixed up in two ounces of 
Hog’s-lard. 

As the particles of this ointment 
are a rank poison, I beg to caution 
persons against leaving it in the way 
of children or servants. 

Your’s, &e. B. B. 

London, May 15, 1821. 

Mr. Joseph Williams, master of the 
Free School, Bridge-End, Cornwall, 
observes, that about three years 
since, the above disorder appeared 
among a few of his pupils. Fearing 
the complaint would prove infectious, 
the lads were taken home by ‘their 
parents respectively, where they re- 
mained until they were cured, which 
was effected in a few months. Among 
the different applications which were 
made, he knows of none that proved 
more speedily eflicacious than, first; 
Black Ink without any other mixture; 
and secondly, a preparation made from 
Chalk. 


oe 
Answer to a Query on Screw-Drivers. 


Mr Epitor. 
Sirn,—If you think the following re- 
marks on a question proposed (col. 
375,) by Mr. W. Smith, of Camborne, 
Cornwall, worthy a place in your 
very valuable Magazine, they are at 
your disposal. 

No. 29.—Vo ., III. 





If the person that W. Smith has 
heard make the assertion concerning 
Screw-drivers, means only to say, 
that a screw-driver with a long handle, 
to which you can apply both your 
hands, will turn a screw with greater 
ease than one with a short handle, to 
which you can only apply one hand, 
I grant the assertion is true. But if 
he intends to have the same wood 
handle to each iron screw-driver, the 
experiment will prove that both the 
screw-drivers are powerful alike; 
and like powers produce like effects 
in common levers. When the screw- 
driver is reduced to a common lever, 
and we make an experiment with 
one, say 21 inches long, placed hori- 
zontally, and resting upon a circular 
step, and a weight applied to a lever 
upon the handle of the screw-driver, it 
will raise a certain weight upon the ex- 
tremity of the flat part of the screw- 
driver. Now if you make an experi- 
ment with a screw-driver, say 15inches 
long, you will have the same result, 
admitting you make the experiment 
with the same handle, lever, and 
weight; which is demonstrable to 
every intelligent mind. Bat if you 
apply your hand to the wood handle 
of a screw-driver, and cause it to pass 
through a much larger circle, most 
certainly it will have more power than 
the screw-driver with a small handle, 
because the radius of the large circle 
is greater than the radius of the small 
circle; therefore the ratio of the 
power will be as the difference of the 
radius of these circles. Yours, &c. 

A SUBSCRIBER, 

Low Moor Iron Works, 

April 17th, 1821, 

To the preceding Question we have 
received two other answers ; one from 
Mr. Joseph Williams of Bridge-End, 
Cornwall, the other from Mr. Robt. 
Hall, junr. Colchester. Both the re- 
ply we have given, and that trans- 
mitted by Mr. Williams, were accom- 
panied with figures ; but we conceive 
that what we have inserted will be 
sufficiently clear without a diagram. 

ec 
The following Eritaru in Hollesley 

Church-yard, is curious for the num- 

ber of metaphors tt contains. 

A MAN is born—alas! and what is man? 


A scuttle full of dust—a breath—a tor 
A vale of tears—a vessel tun’d with breath, 


By sickness broach’d, and then drawn off by 
death. 
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LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER ;—LATELY 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 
PURPOSELY FOR THE IMPERIAL MA- 
GAZINE, 


Not only as a reformer of the church 
doctrine, and religious diseipline, but 
likewise as a German writer, has Luther 
acquired immortal honour. He wrote 
his mother tongue more perfectly 
and elegantly than any other author 
of bis time. In his translation of the 
Bible, he has left a pattern of a pro- 
per, just, and clear, nay of an harmo- 
nious, expression. He translated with 
true feelings of its great and noble 
contents, and learned to exchange 
many of the peculiarities of the Scrip- 
ture language with the German. Ne- 
vertheless he let many remain, and 
not without reason ; and so incessantly 
improved his work, that, with the ex- 
ception of some particular passages, 
it has not since his day received any 
improvement. In his spiritual songs, 
he was not so much engaged in nar- 
rowly observing the rules of language 
and art of poetry, as to express free 
and lively Christian feelings; and we 
perceive at the present how well he 
succeeded. The fine, and the exalted 
sentiments, with which many of them 
are composed, express his mind, his 
heart, and representations, more natu- 
rally than all which history can add 
upon the subject. 

man who could compose that 
hymn “ Euie feste Burg ist unsa Gall,” 
and treat it in such a manner, must be 
far exalted above the common sort of 
men of his day. In his controversial 
writings, there reigned much solidity, 
strong wit, and genuine humonr, not- 
withstanding the bitterness and pas- 
sion, which must be forgiven in a man 
of his stormy and fiery soul. In his 
sermons, Luther shews himself as the 
great, thinking, honest, and candid 
man, which he was in all his enter- 
prises; and his religious expositions 
were entirely different from the then 
eommon way, in substance, form, dress, 
and expression. Even here he pursued 
his own path, which he considered 
the most proper to promote in the 
best manner the result of preaching, 
instruction, and improvement. The 
ancient, and, in the first days of 
Christianity, usual form, of homilies, 
appeared to him the most natural and 
useful. Without exordium, theme, or 
division, he delayed not by one sub- 





ject matter, but went through or over 
his text, and formed as many con- 
siderations upon it as he found occa- 
sion, and his fraitfal genius point- 
ed out tohim. The usual application 
had no particular place, as all his 
moral representations were brought 
forward in immediate application to 
all the hearers. All this, and the spirit 
which pervades his sermons, and the 
often unexpected and lively thoughts, 
the affecting representations, the can- 
did and powerful tone with which he 
speaks, combined with the great sim- 
plicity, popularity and artless manly 
eloquence, give his sermons a parti- 
cularly original value. The common 
and low expressions will be readily 
pardoned, if viewed according to those 
times when they were not then, what 
they are now. 

Luther belongs to those rare men, 
who with proportionately small means 
to effect great matters, are able to 
produce incredible changes. He was, 
and became, every thing through him- 
self; and humanity, debased under the 
yoke of superstition and spiritual des- 
potism, has to thank him for en- 
nobling and reinstating her in her, 
through many centuries, disallowed 
and oppressed rights. In an age 
when no one was accustomed to think 
or to inquire, he profited of the frag- 
ments of budding literature, which 
with unwearied diligence he collected, 
partly at school, and partly in his 
academic years, for a solid exposi- 
tion of holy Scripture, and for a re- 
gular improvement of the entire reli- 
gious instruction in the pulpit, as also 
upon the spiritual teacher’s rostram. 
Possessing too great a mind to feel 
the sensations of envy or jealousy, he 
willingly did justice to others’ merit, 
yet pursued his own path; and the 
happy ideas of the best heads of his 
age, of an Erasmus and a Melancthon, 
were only instraments in his hands, 
and not the sources of his farther pro- 
gress in the elucidation. He exalted 
particularly (in his translation of the 
Bible) the German language from its 
former neglect and barbarousness: he 
taught princes and citizens their mu- 
tual rights and privileges, more solidly 
and justly than the most penetrating 
lawyers, long before, or until his 
time, had done; in short, he seized 
and made use of every opportunity to 
overcome prejudices, to spread us 
traths, and would certainly have pro- 
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ceeded much farther, if various theolo- 
gical controversies, and other avoca- 
tions, had not robbed him of the 
greatest part of his leisure. 

If Luther be viewed on the side of 
his comprehensive mind, he deserves 
our wonder; he likewise becomes 
amiable through his character, and an 
object of just veneration: He was 
content, temperate, bold, undaunted, 
disinterested, and beneficent, mag- 
nanimous and discreet, a zealous 
worshipper of God, and an active 
friend of mankind. The contentment 
to which he had accustomed himself 
from early youth, and during his 
severe life in the cloister, may be con- 
sidered as the foundation of the great 
part of his other virtues. It was this 
which made him moderate with re- 
spect to every kind of enjoyment, and 
also created that serenity of the soul, 
which is the daughter of temperance, 
and the parent of great ideas and ac- 
tions. Confined to a small circle of 
wants, he was an enemy to all excess ; 
and the voice of revengeful calumny 
alone, and which he sufficiently con- 
futed by his simple manner of life, 
could ever accuse him of intemperance. 
Far removed from permitting his body 
to usurp dominion over the nobler 
part of the man, he often renounced 
the reasonable enjoyment of proffered 
comforts, and appeared at times, for 
whole days together, quite to forget 
all bodily wants. Equally remoyed 
from a complaining humour, and 


proud contempt, ofthe extended invi- | 


tations to enjoyment spread through 
all creation, he was animated and 
lively in the companiable cirele of 
friends and acquaintances, and he 
taught by his example the great art 
to forbear the innocent comforts of 
life, as also to use them to the collect- 
ing of new powers, and to the awaken- 
ing of joyful thanksgivings to the over 
all apparent goodness of the great 
Creator. 

Even this art of forbearance, which 
in so great a degree he made his own, 
raised him above all fear of man, and 
over the mean necessity of conceal- 
ing his sentiments under jthe com- 
plaisant garb of flattery. Free from 
the reproaches of an accusing con- 
Science, and unacquainted with the 
seducing charms of excessive desires, 
he enjoyed that exalted tranquillity 
of soul, which accompanies the con- 
soling consciousness of the exact 
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fuliiment of our duties, and which 
no accidental change of our external 
cireumstances can add to or diminish. 
In himself alone he sought and found 
the sources of true happiness, the 
possession of which his ever active 
mind, as well as heart full of sen- 
timents for general good, assured him. 
He therefore set no value on the ad- 
vantages or gifts of fortune, the pos- 
session or loss of which depend upon 
the temper of human favour, or hu- 
man hatred. From hence arose his 
unmoveable stedfastness, his heroic 
undauntedness in threatening dan- 
gers, his incorruptible love of truth, 
in his bold judgment of others’ fail- 
ings, the baneful influence of which 
he remarked on the welfare of man, 
and the interest of religion. No emi- 
nence of person was available to 
soften or turn aside his loud and se- 
vere reproaches, and which he sufli- 
ciently evinced in his often-repeated 
declarations against two of the most 
open enemies of the Reformation— 
Albreckt of Brandenburg, cardinal 
and elector of Mainz, and George 
Duke of Saxony. With cqually im- 
partial boldness he reproved the fail- 
ings of those persons, whom he other- 
wise loved and esteemed on account 
of their virtues, and their favourable 
sentiments of the unadulterated doc- 
trine. Thus he reproached the Elector 
Frederick the Wise, with his shy 
lukewarmness at the commencement of 
the Church reformation, and his very 
extreme carefulness ; the Elector John 
the Constant, with his too great mild- 
ness and his too yielding goodness to 
the pride of the nobles; the Elec- 
tor John Frederick, with his obstinacy 
and the boundless confidence placed 
in his council, and with his love for 
hunting, pursued without proper mo- 
deration, at the expense of the poor 
country people. 

The noble disinterestedness of Lu- 
ther, as well as his beneficence, was the 
effect of that satisficd contentment, 
by which he so favourably distin- 
guished himself. He never submitted 
to immoderate desires after riches 
and greatness, and, accustomed to a 
happy mediocrity, he deigned no at- 
tention to a possible and shining 
beautifying of his natural situation. 
The Roman court, as well before as 
after the excommunicating bulls di- 
rected against him, offered him con- 
siderable sums ; and, if some not im- 
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probable reports are to be credited, 
even promotion to the highest spi- 
ritual dignities, if he would only 
consent to the recal of his doctrines. 
With the same abstinence he often 
renounced such extraneous advan- 
tages, the possession of which he 
might have permitted, without doing 
any violence to his conscience. More 
than once he declined considerable 
presents, which were offered him by 
the Elector John the Constant; and, 
generous and disinterested, he dis- 
tributed among the necessitous not 
only what presents he received, but 
also supported many helpless and in- 
degent persons from his own moderate 
income. 

His magnanimity was a consequence 
of his active loveof mankind. Full of 
the sublime thought, that nothing less 
than unwearied activity to promote 
the true welfare of mankind would 
bring him nearer to his object, he did 
not need any external motives to un- 
dertake good and general useful ac- 
tions ; neither the indifference nor the 
ingratitude of his contemporaries,could 
drive him from his honourable career, 
because he did nothing for himself, 
but every thing for the good cause of 
He therefore willingly for- 


religion. 
gave personal insults, and what only 
concerned himself, and evinced this 
placability sufficiently, by his beha- 
viour towards the visionary Carlstadt, 


and the malicious Agricola. Witha 
zeal never to be cooled, he withstood 
the enemies of the purified doctrine, 
and the authors of the dangerous divi- 
sions amongst the adherents of the 
Reformation, because he considered 
both the enemies of God, and, accord- 
ing to his own conviction, was obliged 
to refrain from all connection with 
them, and from all regard in his con- 
duct towards them. With Luther’s 
magnanimity, and active love of man- 
kind, his discretion stood in the exact- 
est connection. He never made a merit 
upon the strict fulfilment of the du- 
ties of his calling ; he never imagined 
himself at the mark, which he endea- 
voured to reach by his honourable en- 
deavours ; and by the greatest efforts 
of his popular activity, he always be- 
lieved much remained to be done. 
Hence his indifference to the equivo- 
cal praises of short-sighted men ; his 
noble displeasure at the external tes- 
timonies of honour, which had no 
value for him, and, in his eyes, were 





more prejudicial than profitable to the 
wholesome work of reformation. 

On this ground, every distinetion 
of his person displeased him : to men- 
tion here an example or two ;—he did 
not approve, that the adherents of the 
purified doctrine should be called 
after his name; nor was he pleased 
with Melancthon, who ordered the stu- 
dents at Wittenburg to shew him more 
external honours than to the other 
academic tutors. 

It was this modesty which made 
him unceasingly industrious, because 
he never thought he had done enough. 
Even the few hours of recreation, in 
which he reposed from his various la- 
bours, were employed in various use- 
ful employments. The lathe, music, 
and horticulture, afforded him that 
recreation, which he used for the col- 
lecting of new powers, and for the 
maintenance of the serenity of his 
ever active mind. 

Particularly, he amused himself 
with gardening and music, because 
the former appeared to him to repre- 
sent the picture of the fruitfulness of 
his popular endeavours, and the latter 
raised his heart to a foretaste of hea- 
venly joys. He affirmed also from 
hence, that (much to the beneficial in- 
fluence of religion) music could con- 
tribute the most to the moral improve- 
ment of man; because, before the en- 
chantment of her harmony, dissatis- 
faction and heaviness of mind, as well 
as bad and dangerous thoughts, must 
give place. In short, we meet in him, 
even in his hours of recreation, and in 
his innocent amusements which he 
permitted to himself, the great man 
again, who, in every one of his seem- 
ingly unimportant actions, had refer- 
ence to the high object to which he 
had devoted all his industry. 

All these beautiful and exalted 
traits in Luther’s character, received 
new lustre from his undissembled fear 
of God. He was pious; but his 
piety was not that something, which 
often is the case with the common 
man, the work of mean fearfulness 
or foolish superstition; both infir- 
mities which found no place in his 
(for the age in which he lived) great 
and unprejudiced mind. A childlike 
confidence in the paternal goodness 
of his Creator, sentiments of thank- 
falness and love towards the eternal 
Benefactor of the human race, raised 
him above all earthly circumstances, 
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and left him to seek his highest hap- 
piness in an intimate communion with 
God. 

From hence his high opinion of the 
use and efficacy of prayer, with which 
he always commenced his day’s work, 
and in whose beneficial influence he 
took his refuge with the happiest effect, 
in all the troubles which met him in ail 
the dejected hours which broke upon 
his otherwise accustomed serenity.— 
Hence his heroic faith, which bade de- 
fiance to all human violence and per- 
secution, to every tempest which threat- 
ened him and the whole work of refor- 
mation with ruin, and let him not only 
anticipate a joyful eternity, as the 
sure reward of his virtues, but also 
the blessed progress of the Reforma- 
tion in the Church, undertaken by 
him, even after his death. 

[To be concluded in our next.} 
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TRANSLATIONS OF THE LATIN LINES, 
INSERTED COL, 479. 
(In which for mist, read nisi.) 


TRANSLATION of the lines, by the late 
Professor Porson, inserted in col. 
479, by LecTor. 

Unless the death of Death to death, 

Death, by his death, had given ; 

Mortals had found that shut to them 

Had been the gate of Heaven. 


A regular subscriber of Leeds, ob- 
serves as follows:— 

I read the Latin thus— 

Mors, mortis, morti, mortem mihi si morte 

dedisset, 

Eterne vite janua clausa foret. 

LITERALLY TRANSLATED. 

Death would be the gate of eternal life, shut 
against death, if in death it gave to me the death 
of Death. 

THE ABOVE VERSIFiIED. 
When Death by death o’ercome, falls van- 
wos } woop in the strife, 
Tis then ‘ the portal to eternal life.’’ 


From D.B. H. of Thetford, we have 
received the following.— 

As you requested a translation of 
the Distich, which appeared in col. 
479, where it is erroneously attributed 
to the great Porson, I beg leave to 
send you a literal one. This Latin 
Distich, I remember to have seen in 
an old collection of epigrams, epi- 
taphs, &c. printed probably before 
the Professor was born: - 
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ON OUR REDEMPTION. 
If, Christ by death to Death, death had not 


given, 
Clos’d were th’ eternal gate that leads te 
heaven. 
oR, 


If Christ by death, to Death, death had not 
given, 
Life’s gate eternal never had been riven. 


I 


IMPROMPTU, 

ON A POUTING BEAUTY. 
Ex1za dear! thou fairest of the fair, 
With bright blue eyes and finely curling hair, 
How me charm’d thy smiling face to see, 
As then it looks good temper’dly on me. 
Bat when thou pout’st, oh dark reverse of fate, 
Thou turn’st my love almost to deadly hate. 
Thus the bright san, the glorious orb of day, 
Shines on our path with a benignant ray ; 
But wken eclips’d, the Mexican turns pale, 
And tells of dire events, a dreadfal tale. 
No more then pout, my charming, blooming 


ess, 
But uneclips’d impart sweet happiness. 


ene 


Strictures on Mr. Mac Millan’s 
Pamphlet. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sirx,—The spirit of bigotry seems, in 
your quarter of the kingdom, to be 
confined almost exclusively to that 
class of churchmen who are not im- 
properly styled semi-papistical. The 
case, however, is widely different with 
us who live in the northern part of 
the island. While the moderate party 
of the church of Scotland are quiet 
spectators, the evangelical party, in 
general, look upon dissenters, espe- 
cially the Methodists, with no small 
degree of jealousy, and occasionally 
treat them with a considerable portion 
of asperity. Although the Seceders, 
Independents, Baptists, and Relief, 
are sufferers in common with the Me- 
thodists ; yet they have not, by this ~ 
circumstance, learned the needfal 
lesson of shewing mercy to others. 
While they are from certain reasons, 
less supercilious than churchmen, they 
are, from other reasons, more effective 
in their opposition ; deeming it a duty 
incumbent upon them, equally to 
check the spread of Methodism, as 
to stem the torrent of iniquity. 

Mr. Mac Millan, minister of the 
Relief Church in this city, has lately 
appeared, both in the pulpit, and 
from the press, as a resolute cham- 
pion of Calvinism, and ap inveterate 
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foe to Arminianism. His first pam- 
phiet consists of extracts from the 
writings of Dr. Owen and President 
Edwards, principally on the doctrines 
of eternal election, and particular re- 
demption. A few remarks upon his 
amphlet were lately published by 
Mr. Ward, a Methodist preacher. 
Mr. Mac M. has since ushered into 
the world another volume of extracts, 
chiefly taken, as he says, from the 
** best evangelical authors.” The sub- 
jects treated in this volume are, ‘“‘ Jus- 
tification by the imputed righteousness 
of Christ, Efficacious Grace, Perse- 
verance of the Saints, Original Sin, 
and Free Will.” Mr. Mac M.’s la- 
bours, however, are not to terminate 
with this work, for, in its preface, we 
are informed, that he has, in a state 
of preparation, a reply to Mr. Ward’s 
“ blasphemous pamphlet.” My in- 
tention in sending you the present 
communication is, to lay before your 
readers a few remarks on the gross 
misrepresentations which are found 
in Mr. Mac M,’s second publication. 

The world has already been inform- 
ed, from high authority, that Calvinism 
is a soil highly genial for the growth 
of Radicalism. ‘This sentiment, how- 
ever severe, displays soundness of 
judgment, and breathes the spirit of 
candour, compared to or with our 
Editor’s opinion of Arminian doc- 
trine: “ doctrine,” says he, ‘‘ which I 
believe to be subversive of true reli- 
gion, and even of the very being of 
God,” page 5. Our Editor does not 
acquaint us, whether these awful con- 
sequences are stubborn facts, or only 
logical inferences. Proof, however, 
of such an assertion, would certainly 
have been acceptable to some of his 
readers. 

Allading to Mr. Ward, he says, 
“This reverend gentleman in his re- 
marks on my publication, declares as 
much as that the most of all contained 
in itis false and damnable doctrine; 
for he pes the Father to forgive me 
for publishing such doctrine; and 
again he earnestly prays ‘ from such 
theology, good Lord, deliver us,’ ”’ p. 6. 
Hence it appears, that the charge 
preferred against Mr. W., is his insi- 
nuating, that the greater part of what 
is contained in Mr. Mac M.’s pam- 
phiet, is false and damnable doctrine. 
The proof adduced, is said to be con- 
tained in two prayers offered up by 
Mr. W., denoting ‘his belief that the 
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doctrines in question are false and 
damnable. 

On the 53d and 54th pages of Mr. 
Mac M.’s former pamphlet, are con- 
trasted with each other, two accounts 
of ‘“‘ Redemption by Christ;” the one 
said to be the ‘“* Arminian Account,” 
and the other, the “‘ Scripture Ac- 
count.” Mr. W. eharges Mr. Mac 
M. with a want of the fear of God, 
and of justice to his fellow-creatures, 
for palming on Arminians an account 
of redemption, whieh not one of them 
believes. ‘* And,” says Mr. W. “ un- 
less he will produce direet evidence 
that the account of Redemption, im- 
puted to the Arminians, in his pam- 
phiet, is in truth their account, or 
make a public acknowledgment that 
he has done wrong, ‘ Father, forgive 
him, for he knows not what he does.’ ” 
p. 11. In my opinion, Sir, a high 
degree of penetration is not requisite 
to discover, that the sin which Mr. W. 
prays the Father to forgive, is, not the 
publishing of the doctrines contained 
in Mr. Mac M.’s publication, but the 
‘* palming upon Arminians an account 
of redemption which not one of them 
believes ;” or, rather, not publicly ac- 
knowledging his error, if he fail to 
prove, that the account of redemp- 
tion attributed to Arminians is ge- 
nuine. 

Having enervated one part of his 
argument, I proceed to examine the 
other. 

In supporting an inference which 
he makes on the 26th page, Mr. W. 
quotes ,the sentiments of President 
Edwards, from Mr. Bromley’s Essay 
on Divine Prescience, along with Mr. 
Bromley’s remarks. The paragraph, 
which has proved the occasion of Mr. 
Mac M.’s blundering, is not in Mr. 
Ward’s, but in Mr. Bromley’s words, 
and is as follows: (p. 27.) ‘‘ But the 
worthy President allows it is best there 
should be moral evil, yet, in page 373, 
he informs us, that ‘ God’s hatred to 
sin is infinite, by reason of the infinite 
contrariety of his holy nature to sin.’ 
Let the reader put these two state- 
ments together, and he will see before 
him this monstrous inconsistency,— 
that the infinitely wise and benevolent 
Jehovah infinitely Aates what is for 
the best, and what is an essential part 
of his own wise and good system! 
From such reasoning,—from such 
theology,—‘ good Lord, deliver us:’” 
Bromley’s Essay, p. 110, it would 
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be a mark of trifling to attempt prov- 
ing, that the theology prayed against, 
is not the theology found in Mr. Mac 
M.’s pamphlet, but the theology con- 
tained in these words, “‘ It is best there 
should be moral evil.” It is also ob- 
vious, that the person who prays to 
be delivered from such theology, is 
not Mr. Ward, but Mr. Bromley! 

Not content with saying that Mr. 
W. “declares as much as that the most 
of all contained in” his pamphlet “is 
false and damnable doctrine,” he adds, 
“he can yet boldly tell us that all that 
D. Owen, that great and good divine, 
has written concerning our redemp- 
tion by Christ—that all he has written 
concerning eternal election being the 
cause of holiness in the people of 
God—and that all that Jonathan Ed- 
wards has written concerning eternal 
election, and the sovereignty of God— 
that all this is most false and perni- 
cious.” If this is not a specimen of 
wilful misrepresentation, it is, at least, 
a proof of our Editor’s incompetency 
to fulfil the duties of an author. He 
continues, ‘* whereas the truth is, that 
what these great and good men have 
written upon these subjects, is nothing 
but purely the doctrine of holy Scrip- 
ture.” So says Mr. Mac M.; but 


who is obliged to submit his judg- 
ment to the authority of our Editor’s 
ipse dixit? 

As surprise must have been excited, 
when reflecting on our Editor’s mis- 


conception of the plainest statements, 
so will the same emotion be brought 
into exercise, on discovering his in- 
genuity in perverting the most un- 
equivocal propositions. He says, 
(page 7) “But all that Arminians 
seem to mean when they say that sin- 
ners are justified by the righteousness 
of Christ, is that they have the benefit 
of Christ’s obedience ; that his obe- 
dience is the procuring cause of their 
justification ; and in this manner they 
make way for asserting that sinners 
are justified on condition of faith and 
Sincere obedience. This seems plain 
from these words of Mr. Wesley, com- 
menting on Jer. xxiii. 6. He shall 
be called, the Lord our Righteousness. 
‘Is it not the plain indisputable mean- 
ing of this scripture,’ says he, ‘ He 
shall be what he is called, the sole 
purchaser, the sole meritorious cause, 
both of our justification and sanctifi- 
cation?” The same thing is evident 
from the seventh article of the Armi- 





nian creed, which says, ‘That justifi- 
cation is an act of God, by which, for 
the sake of Christ, he freely and fully 
pardons the sinner, and accounts him 
righteous, on his believing in Jesus 
Christ.’ So that according to both 
these, believing in Christ is the pro- 
per justifying righteousness, and the 
righteousness of Christ is only that 
which purchases and procures the 
way for God to justify sinners on 
condition of faith and sincere obe- 
dience. If, by saying that the “‘ obe- 
dience of Christ is the procuring cause 
of justification, Arminians make way 
for asserting that sinners are justified 
on condition’ or (as our Editor 
means) by virtue “of faith and sin- 
cere obedience ;” it would certainly 
have been an easy matter, and a 
satisfactory method of proving his 
point, to have given us the name of 
the person who asserts such a proposi- 
tion, and the place in his writings 
where the assertion is to be found. If 
I wait till our Editor produce such an 
assertion from the writings of Mr. 
Wesley, Iam confident I shall never 
have occasion to appear in Mr. Wes- 
ley’s defence. 

I am inclined to think that our 
Editor will find some difficulty in ex- 
tricating himself from the charge of 
inconsistency: for he says that Armi- 
nians believe we are justified by vir- 
tue both of faith and sincere obedi- 
ence; and yet he infers, from this 
supposed belief, that faith itself is our 
proper justifying righteousness. 

It is equally surprising to me, how 
Mr. Mac M. could, from the fore- 
going definition of justification, infer 
that the author of it meant that sin- 
ners are justified upon condition of 
sincere obedience, seeing that no 
allusion is made to obedience of any 
kind. It would appear that he has 
been lec to draw the inference, that 
“believing in Christ is the proper 
justifying righteousness,” &c. from 
those words in the definition which he 
has marked in italics. However, in- 
stead of proving that the inference is 
unfairly deduced, I shall merely pre- 
sent to your view a definition, accre- 
dited by our Editor, and given in his 
ew p. 11. I shall mark in ita- 
ics the words which I consider as 
corresponding with those marked in 
the foregoing definition. Justification 
is “a gracious sentence of God, 
whereby a sinner, antecedently guilty 
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in his sight, is upon his believing in 
Christ, acquitted from guilt, accepted 
as righteous, and entitled to all the 
benefits of the covenant of grace, on 
account of what Christ has done and 
suffered for him.” It is obvious, on 
the slightest inspection, that if the 
former definition is faulty, the latter 
is equally so: and if the Jatter defini- 
tion requires mending, our Editor is 
obliged to correct one of his “ best 
Evangelical Authors,” on asubject,with 
regard to which, the author thought 
that he had given ‘a just and clear 
view of the doctrine before him !” 

A Note on page 29 next claims our 
attention. ‘“‘ Mr. Fletcher,” says he, ‘‘a 
great leader of the Arminians, calls 
the moral law, or the law of the ten 
commandments, ‘the Creator’s anti- 
evangelical, paradisiacal law of in- 
nocence ;’ and the Gospel, he calls ‘an 
evangelical law—a milder law, adapt- 
ed to our present state and circum- 
stances.’ He allows that sinners could 
not be justified by the strict moral 
law of the Creator, but he comforts 
sinners by telling them of the Gospel 
being a milder law, adapted to their 
imperfect state, and that this milder 
law will justify them on condition of 
faith and sincere obedience.” 
candid reader of Mr. Fletcher’s works 
will join with me in praying, Father, 
forgive him. 

In Mr. Fletcher’s Last Check to 
Antinomianism, vol. vi. pp. 128, 129, 
we have the above-quoted words, but 
in a connection, and with a design, 
vastly different from what our Editor 
would make his readers believe. The 
subject under discussion, is not the 
mode of a sinner’s justification, but 
the extent of a believer’s sanctifica- 
tion. To prove this, nothing more is 
necessary, than giving the passages 
in their connected form. It may not, 
however, be improper in this place to 
remark, that Mr. F.’s opponents 
grounded their opposition to the doc- 
trine of Christian Perfection on 
man’s present inability to obey the 
law of God, in the degree of perfec- 
tion in which Adam obeyed it before 
the fall. Mr. F., admitting the force 
of their argument, obviated their ob- 
jection by stating, that it is not the 
law given to Adam, but the law of love 
given to Christians, that is the stand- 
ard of Christian holiness. Does. it 
follow from such a sentiment, that 
sincere obedience to this substituted 
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law is considered as the ground of a 
sinner’s justification ? Certainly not. 
Mr. F. was better acquainted with 
the human heart than to imagine, that 
any unrenewed, and consequently 
unjustified man, could obey even this 
substituted law. Keeping this remark 
in view let us read Mr. F.’s own 
words. ‘Should Mr. Hill ask if the 
Christian perfection, which we contend 
for, is a sinless perfection, we reply: 
Sinis the transgression of a divine law,and 
men may be considered either as being 
under the anti-evangelical, Christless, 
remediless law of our Creator; or as 
being under the evangelical, mediatorial, 
remedying law of our Redeemer ; and 
the question must be answered ac- 
cording to the nature of these laws,” 
p- 128. What question? The mode 
of a sinner’s justification? or, the ex- 
tent of a believer’s sanctification? 
The latter, most evidently. 

Again: ‘‘¥For there neither is nor 
was any man born into this world 
who could say, lam clear from sin,i.e. 
I fulfil the Adamie law of innocence, 
except Jesus Christ: and in that sense, 
we have all reason to pray with 
[justified] David, Cleanse thou me 
from my secret faults ; tor if thou wilt 
mark what is done amiss, Lord, who may 


abide it? If thou wilt judge us accord- 
ing to the law of paradisiacal perfec- 
tion, what man living shall be justified 


in thy sight? But Christ has so com- 
pletely fulfilled our Creator’s para- 
disiacal law of innocence, which 
allows neither of repentance nor of 
renewed obedience, that we shall not 
be judged” [at the last day] “ by that 
law; but by a law adapted to our 
present state and circumstances, a 
milder law, called the law of Christ,i.e. 
the Mediator’s law, which is, like him- 
self, full of evangelical grace and 
truth,” pp. 129, 130. It must be evi- 
dent to every candid reader, that 
Mr. F. means that the sinner, on his 
believing, is, in consequence of Christ’s 
fulfilment of the Creator’s law, ex- 
empted from its claims, and placed 
under a new law, a law that admits of 
repentance and forgiveness (see 1 John 
ii. 1. and Rey. iii. 19.) a law whose 
fulfilment consists in the obedience of 
love, Rom. xiii. 10, It, therefore, re- 
mains for Mr. Mac M. to prove, that 
Mr. F. “comforts sinners by telling 
them of the Gospel being a milder 
law, a law which will justify them on 
condition of faith and sincere obedience.” 
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In a refutation of “the Arminian 
interpretation” of John iii. 3. page 62, 
we meet with the following sentence 
by the way of introduction ; ‘‘ By re- 
generation—being new creatures— 
raised from death in sin,—in the New 
Testament, is now meant, according 
to Dr. Taylor, merely persons being 
brought into the state and privileges 
of professing Christians,”” This senti- 
ment is suitable enough to the creed 
of Dr. Taylor, a noted Arian ; but Mr. 
Mac M. has appeared too late in the 
world, successfully to palm on Armi- 
nians the doctrines of Arianism. 

I would now conclude by remark- 
ing—that Mr. Mac M. has misled his 
readers by referring them to the Ar- 
minian, instead of the Arminian’s 
Creed: the latter being the composi- 
tion of an individual, who subjoined 
it to a “‘ Letter addressed to a Clergy- 
man of the Church of Scotland.” ie 


Iam, &e. 
Aberdeen, Feb. 9th, 1821. 


I 
QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


——-- 


1. On Satan falling like Lightning from 
Heaven. 

B. asks, What are we to understand 
by our Lord’s words, Luke x. 5. “I 
saw Satan like Lightning fall from 
Heaven?” 

2. On Partialities and Antipathies. 


John, having frequently observed 
that the dislikes and partialities in 
children, with regard to food, &c. are 
generally founded on whim and pre- 
judice, and that they greatly diminish 
when they arrive at sufficient age to 
exercise their judgment; and yet the 
persons are, perhaps, never able 
wholly to overcome their dislike for 
some particular things,—would be glad 
to know the grand principle or spring 
of liking or disliking. 

3. On our Ideas of Beauty and Ugliness. 

John, would be glad to know, upon 
what principle we consider some 
things beautiful and others ugly? and 
why some persons perceive beauty in 
a thing, where another does not? 

4. Dry Rot. 


Juvenis, would be obliged to any 
correspondent for information on the 
best way of preventing the Dry Rot in 
timber or buildings ; and of prevent- 
ing its progress where it has begun. 

No, 29,—Vox, II. 


5. Queen Ann’s Farthings. 

How many Farthings were coined 
under the reign of Queen Ann? And 
has Government, or the Antiquarian 
Society, or any other society or indi- 
vidual, offered any premium for a 
Queen Ann’s Farthing? and if so, 
what is that premium ? 

6. On the Fall of Mankind. 

S. of Huddersfield asks, Will the 
Fall of Mankind by Adam, and their 
Redemption by Christ, be the means 
of procuring to them greater felicity 
than they would have enjoyed, had 
Adam not transgressed the Divine 
command? 

7. Chalk Drawings. 

O. P. of Manchester, wishes to be 
informed, through the medium of the 
Imperial Magazine, how to fasten 
Chalk Drawings from being defaced. 


— 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir,—Should the following be esteem- 
ed worthy a place in your valuable 


miscellany, I shall feel much gratified 
by their insertion. 


Versification 
the 


Ossian’s Address to 
vening Star. 

VIDE SONGS. OF SELMA. 
Hai! glowing orb of dark descending night! 
Fair, in the distant west, thy spotless light! 
From forth thy cloud thow lift’st Uy anshorn 


head, 
While o’er the hills thy stately steps are led. 
er ~- — sée’st thou on the plain dis- 
play’d? 
Within their caves the stormy winds are laid— 
The murm’ring torrent cometh from afar— 
Waves roaring, climb the rocks in noisy war— 
e 


The evening flies are on their feeble wing, 

And with their hum the fields and valleys ring. 

But what dost thou behold, thou peerless tight ? 

Thou smilest, and departest, with the night ; 

Then waves around thee haste, in joyous care, 
, Receive thee in their arms, pen he thy 

lovely hair ! 
Thou silent beam, farewell! let light arise, 
And Ossian’s soul explore the mystic a ' 


eS 
EPITAPH, 
On a tomb-stone in All-Saints’ Church-yard, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 
HERE lies Robin Wallis, 
Clerk of All-Hallows; 
King of good fellows, 
And maker of bellows. 
He bellows did make till the day of his death ; 
But he that made bellows could never make 





breath. 
T 
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OBSERVATIONS HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE RESPECTING LIVERPOOL. 
‘ontinued from col. 475. ) 


Amonc the numerous institutions by 
which Liverpool is so justly distin- 
guished, its extensive schools deserve 
te be distinctly noticed. Many of 
these are supported by voluntary con- 
tributions ; and while the jarring prin- 
ciples of hostile ereeds create a 
strangeness among their several sup- 
porters, it is pleasing to observe a 
happy rivalship, if not a mutual co- 
‘operation, in extending the blessings 
of education. 

The following list of schools in Li- 
verpool, and within two miles of the 
town, for the instruction of the poor, 
has either been taken from the reports 
ef the schools, or from actual in- 





spection, during the present year. 
Since the calculation was made, some 
changes, without doubt, have taken 
place ; but making due allowance for 
trifling variations and exceptions, this 
statement may be considered as gene- 
rally correct. 

By comparing this account with that 
which has lately been laid before Par- 
liament, and circulated throughout the 
nation, a considerable disagreement 
will appear ; and if the Hon. Member 
by whom it was introduced, has been as 
unfortunate in procuring information 
from other places, as he has respecting 
Liverpool, it is no breach of charity to 
say, that his report is erroneous. 








Titles of Schools. 


i 


*sampoyrg fing 
Jo 10.5 





Children attending the 
service of the Establised 
Church. 

Moorfields ......++0- 

Welsh ..cccccccccce 

Hanter-street........ 

Workhouse ........- 

Female Sch. of Industry 

Blue Ceatrcccccsoces 

Everton and Kirkdale. 

St. Andrew's. ...2.00+ 


St. James’s ...eseee0. 


St: Mask’s cccccccece 
St. Matthew’s........ 
Edge-hill .......00- 
St. Michael’s ........ 
SRO occ dctccce 








Schools established and 
mainly supported by the 
Methodists, Dissenters, 
and Catholics. 

Wesleyan Methodists, 

Leeds-street...... 
Jordan-street ..... 
Brunswick .....2¢ 
Benn’s Garden ....|, 

Bevington-bush ......|, 

Toxteth-park .......-{/..., 

Ditto, Pottery. 

Catholics, Copperas-hill 

Quakers, Duncan-street 


Scotch Kirk, Oldham-st. 


Unitarians,Manesty lane 
Renshaw-street 




















Supported by voluntary Contributions, unless 
mentioned to the contrary. 


The children who write pay 1d. per week. 
Originally established as a Lancasterian school. 
Endowed by Miss Waterworth. 


Average expense of four years. 

Board, lodging,clothing,&instraction included. 

The children pay 1d. per week. 

Gratuitous. 

Do. ¢ Capable of containing170 boys: endowed 
§ with £1000 by the late Moses Benson. 

Day school suspended. : 


Private school. 


Schools suspended. 


Room for 250 in the Day, and 300 in the 
Sunday school ; the day scholars pay 1d. and 
1}d. per week. 


School fall, and about to be enlarged. 
Full.—The children attend church on Sunday. 
§ Reduced to £165, by £52 paid by the 
¢ rents of fifty children. 

Full.—Gratuitous. 

Gratuitous.—About to be extended. 
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Titles of Schools. 


samoyrg fing, 
fo poy, 
*hopung pun 
Apo 10h 


Remarks. 











Independents, Baptists, 
and others. 


( Circus-street .....| 270| 308] £230 


Elliot-street......] 164] 334 60 
Duncan-street.....{ 150] 270 100 
Gt.George-stChapel|....| 730 60 
Pall-Mall ........|....| 378 
Bedford-street ..../.... 250 
Gloucester-street..|.... 127 
Newington .......].00 62 
North Shore......].... 62 
Great Crosshall-st..|....] 183 
Zion Chapel ......|....] 400 
South Shore......].... 78 
Gibraltar-row.....}.... 34 
Blundel-street ....).... 260 
Cvooked-lane .....].... 75 
Maguire-street....|.... 50 
Edmund-street....|.... 89 
Hackin’s Hey ....|.... 52 
. Greek-street.....-]es00 42 
Chesney-street....}....| 400 





tall 








Not supported by, or 
under the management 
of any religious sect in 
particular. 

St. Patrick School....| 390} 390} 210 


Harrington........++| 333] 333] 145 
Marine Sch. forSeamen| 400} 400 105 


Ditto, for Children} 100}; 100 60 


Pay 1d., 1}d., and 2d. per week.—Not full 
at present, but increasing. 
Pay 2d. per week, which covers all expenses. 
Pay 2d. per week. 


Under the title of the Sunday School 
Union, the schools included be- 
tween Circus-street and Greek- 
street, enumerate on their books 
4000 persons, inclusive of adults, 
of which 2700 children attended 
the last anniversary. 


About to be extended. 


Gratuitous.—Girls’ school will aceommo- 
date double the number. 
Ditto.—Many applications. 
The number of persons whoreceived 
Ditto. the benefit of the institution last year 
* ‘) was about 400, though the average 
attendance was inconsiderable. 
Ditto. 





Lodge-lane.....0+...| 45 45 





TOTAL INSTRUCTED ... |6754 |11,982/£6,739 
By the Church.....,.. /2335] 2,663 
Dissenters, &c.. |3151} 8,051 
Supported by voluntary 
subscriptions of dif- 
ferent SECIS. we cccecs 1268 1,268 


6754 {11,982 











Liverpool has several places of 
public amusements, among which the 
Theatre occupies the foremost rank. 
This building, which stands on the 
east side of Williamson-square, was 
first opened in 1772. Since its first 
erection, which cost about £6000, it 
has been considerably enlarged. The 
inside is commodious; the architec- 
ture and scenery are elegant; and 





the stage is spacious. The walls are 


Private school. 


of brick, having a semi-circular stone 
front, ornamented with the king’s 
arms, and_ various emblematical 
figures, well executed in stone. This 
theatre is in general open from May 
to October. 

The Circus, which stands at the 
bottom of Springfield-street, Chris- 
tian-street, is appropriated to eques- 
trian exercises, and pantomimic ex- 
hibitions. This is generally open 
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during the winter months, when the 
theatre is shut. 

The Music Hall is situated in Bold- 
street. It is a large brick building, 
having a portico projecting over the 
parapet. In this room, concerts and 
public meetings are pes proany | held. 

The Rotunda, situated also in Bold- 
street, near the Lyceum, is a plain 
brick building, of a circularform. It 
was originally designed for the exhi- 
bition of panoramic paintings; but 
this of late years having been discon- 
tinued, it is now elegantly fitted up as 
a billiard room, for the accommo- 
dation of a select number of pro- 
prietors. 

The Liverpool Royal Museum, stands 
at the bottom of Church-street. It 
consist of two apartments, which have 
been fitted up at a considerable ex- 
pense. The first of these contains 
natural curiosities; and the second, 
works ofatt. Among the former, are 
birds, animals, snakes, crocodiles, a 
pool of water inhabited by gold and 
silver fish, together with various ma- 
rine productions. The latter displays 
numerous pieces of ancient armour, 
and implements of war, that have 
been in use, down from the Norman 
conquest. 

e Wellington Rooms obtain their 
name from that of the celebrated hero 
of Waterloo. The building is situated 
near the upper end of Mount Plea- 
sant. It was erected by public sub- 
scription as an assembly room, from 
the designs of Mr. Edmund Aikin of 
London, by Mr. John Slater, in 1815. 
The ball room is 80 feet by 37, the 
card room, 44 feet by 25, and the sup- 
per room, 50 feet by 25. The front, 
which is of stone, is in the Grecian 
style of architecture, without win- 
dows. This building is elegant, and 
contains every convenience which the 
lovers of such amusements can re- 
quire. 

Among the accommodations of Liver- 
pool, the public baths ought not to be 
omitted. These, situated at the end 
of the North quay, were formerly pri- 
vate property; but having been pur- 
chased by the corporation for £4000, 
they underwent considerable altera- 
tions, The formation, however, of the 
Regent’s Dock between these baths 
and the river, has not only deprived 
them of their former popularity and 
use, but operated to their total demo- 
lition. The pipe which communicated 





with the river was retained for some 
time, but no traces either of this or 
of the buildings at present remain. 

To supply in some degree this defi- 
ciency, a Floating Bath, erected for 
the purpose, was launched on the 
llth June, 1816. This vessel, which 
contains a reservoir 80 feet long, and 
27 feet wide, is moored during the 
summer season, opposite George’s 
Dock, at no great distance from the 
shore ; by which means a current is 
continually replenishing the reservoir 
through four sluices at each end, with 
a new supply of water, whether the 
tide ebbs or flows. The depth of 
water in the reservoir is graduated 
from six feet to three feet and a half. 
This vessel is furnished with every 
accommodation. Such as prefer it, 
may have private baths, concealed 
from others who are on board, or may 
swim in theriver, without an exposure 
to spectators from the shore. In two 
neat and convenient cabins on board, 
refreshments may be obtained; and 
the newspapers, which are at the 
service of all who wish to enjoy the 
breezes, will furnish leisure with 
amusement. The floating bath is a 
great accommodation both to the in- 
habitants and to strangers. Boats are 
always in readiness to take on board 
or to carry on shore, those who wish 
to bathe, without any additional ex- 
pense. 

Liverpool is at present abundantly 
supplied with excellent water. In 
former years, this valuabJe article 
used for culinary purposes was car- 
ried through the streets in carts, and 
sold to the inhabitants. This was an 
inconvenience to the poor, on whose 
scanty earnings the expense fell with 
peculiar severity. Water is now con- 
veyed through every street in large 
pipes, and branches enter the dwell- 
ing houses; for which the inhabitants 
pay an annual rent. To such places 
as the stream could not reach through 
the elevation of the ground, it is now 
forced by steam engines; three of 
these, in Berry-street, Copperas-hill, 
and Bevington-hil, are under the 
direction of the Coyporation water 
company, and another in Vauxhall- 
road is under that of the Bootle water 
company. 

The Bootle water rises about three 
miles from the Exchange, and is con- 
veyed in pipes to.the town. The Cor- 
poration water, which -is the softest, 
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is drawn from several wells in the 
town. But either through an in- 
creased consumption, or from a 
dual diminution of the springs, it is 
well known, that the Corporation wells 
have been sunk about a foot per an- 
num. From these wells, openings 
have been made in various directions 
to collect water from distances of se- 
veral hundred yards. To increase 
the supplies, holes are also bored 
through the ground, in a horizontal 
direction thirty or forty feet. 

The accommodation which vessels, 
frequenting the Docks, experience, in 
obtaining water, is exceedingly great. 
The watermen, by starting plugs near 
the Dock, and fastening a long lea- 
thern pipe, can convey the stream 
into the casks as they lie stowed in 
the hold, or any other part of the 
ship. Every street is furnished with 
plugs, which may be started also in 
case of fire, and the engines be in- 
stantly supplied with water. 

The Botanic Garden, situated near 
Edgehill, occupies an extensive plot 
of ground, enclosed by a stone wall, 
having two lodges at the entrance, 
and a well-constructed conservatory. 
The collection of plants, shrubs, and 
flowers, contained in this garden, is at 
once rare, curious, and extensive; 
it is kept in excellent order, fur- 
nishes much elegant recreation, and 
facilitates botanical science by ren- 
dering it attractive to every student, 
and pleasing to every eye. It is, how- 
ever, to be regretted, that of late 
years its support has been insufli- 
cient to meet the expenditure. This 
has caused an appeal to the wealthy 
inhabitants of Liverpool, to whose 
liberality scarcely any public institu- 
tion has hitherto been permitted to 
look in vain. 

St. James’s Walk, at the top of 
Duke-street, inclining to the right, 
affords a fine promenade. The gra- 
velled terrace, which is 400 yards 
long, extends over artificial ground, 
that has been considerably elevated, 
by which means it furnishes an exten- 
sive and interesting prospect. Be- 
hind the terrace are gravelled walks, 
kept in excellent order, and over- 
shadowed with trees, that have grown 
to a considerable height. Several 
genteel residences stand within these 
gardens. The whole belongs to the 
Corporation, and is supported at its 


public, to whom it is always cpen, 
except on Sundays. 
Liverpool has few ‘actories be- 
sides those which are ediately 
connected with its shipping, its har- 
bour, and its docks. Cotton factories 
have been attempted, but no enter- 
rise has been crowned with success. 
t has, however, numerous houses for 
the refining of sugar, an extensive 
pottery, iron and s founderies, 
roperies, &c. in addition to its domes- 
tic trades. In Vauxhall Road, there 
is a Patent Rope Mill, which cannot 
but prove highly gratifying to the spee- 
tator, who watches the effects — 
duced by the various machinery. The 
building is extensive and elevated, and 
the whole process is carried on by the 
agency of steam. The hemp used in 
the manufacture, is taken to the 
highest story of the building ; where- 
being prepared, it is spun into yarns, 
which are feceived through the ma- 
chinery into the next room below, 
where it is formed into a rope of the 
first size. In rooms still lower in 
succession, ropes of different dimen- 
sions are spun, and u the ground 
floor, acable of the largest dimensions 
is formed in ashorttime. On Brown- 
low Hill, there is an establishment 
somewhat similar, belonging to Mr. 
G. Duncan. 

(To be continued. ) 
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PORT OF LONDON SOCIETY. 


Tue third anniversary of this woolly’ 
was held on Monday, May the 7th, 
at the City of London Tavern, Admiral 
Lord Gambier, the President, in the 
chair. 

This meeting was attended by Edw. 
Phillips, Esq. Sir George Murra 
Keith, Bart. R. N. Rev. Rowland Hill, 
the Hon. and Rev. J. Gerard Noel, 
—— Coomes, Esq. Rev. J, Edwards, 
Rev. J. Hooper, G. Armstrong, Esq. 
Rev. J. Morrison, Rev. Mr. Curwen, 
—— Brown, Esq. Rev. Mr. James, 
Dr. Hamilton, Rev. Mr. Thom, Rev, 
Mr. Eastwood, Rev. George Evans, 
Rev. Charles Hyatt, Col. Sandys, 
Capt. Fabian, R. N., —— kenzie, 


= and R. H. Marten, Esq., who all 
spoke on the occasion, in a manner 
calculated to promote the interests of 
the society, whose welfare and 





expense, for the accommodation of the 


perity lay near their hearts. From 
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the Report which was read, and from 
the observations made by the gentle- 
men who addressed the meeting, it 
was evident, that much good had re- 


‘sulted from this beneyoient institu- 7 


tion. In the conduct of the seamen, 
a reformation of manners was percep- 
tible; and in many vessels.that had 
lately gone to sea, divine service was 
now regularly performed. The same 
benevolent spirit had also manifested 
itself towards this valuable class of 
men, not only in other ports of Eng- 
land, but also in America. 





LONDON HIBERNIAN SOCIETY. 


Tue fifteenth anniversary of this So- 
ciety, was held on Saturday, May 5th, 
at the City of London Tavern. Lord 
Vis. Lorton was called to the chair. 

This meeting was honoured with 
the presence of the Hon. Charles 
Shore, Rev. John Owen, Rev. Wm. 
Rushe, Sir St. Claudius Hunter, Rev. 
D. Thorpe, Rev. Dr. Collyer, Hon. 
and Rev. G. Noel, Rev. J. Addison 
Coombs, John O’Drescol, Rev. Lewis 
Way, Rev. B. Richings, Rev. E. Burn, 
G. Sandford, Esq. Rev. D. Wilson, 
and the Rev. W. Dealtry, who all 
spoke on the occasion. 

The Report, which was read by the 
Bev. J. Morison, stated, that during 
the last year, the funds of the institu- 
tion, which had been in an exhausted 
condition, were greatly replenished, 
both by collections and donations. 
The number of schools assisted by 
this society, amounted to 534, which 
contained 54,520 pupils. 

The various speeches delivered by 
the above gentlemen, all tended to 
show the advantages which must re- 
sult from educating the peasantry of 
Ireland ; and its necessity was en- 
forced from the relative situation of 
the two countries, the compact which 
subsisted between them, and from 
moral obligation. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


On the morning of Thursday, May 
10th, the twenty-second anniversary 
of this society was held at the City of 
London Tavern, when Joseph Rayner, 
Esq. was called to the chair. The 
meeting was opened by the Rev. Mr. 
Upton with solemn prayer, and the 
report was read by the Rev. Mr. 
James. 

The report set forth the great ob- 








ject which the society had in view, and 
furnished statements of its vast uti- 
lity, not only at home, but also in 
foreign countries. 

The principal speakers on this occa- 
sion were, the Rev. Mr.Martinet from 
Paris, Rev. Mr. Ward from Seram- 
pore, Rev. Dr. Pye Smith, Rev. James 
Hinton, Rey. Legh Richmond, and 
the Rev. Mr. Curwen. 

In the speeches delivered by the 
above gentlemen, many pleasing and 
instructive anecdotes were introduced. 
Several instances were also adduced, 
to prove, that the Divine blessing had 
accompanied the exertions made by 
the friends of the institution; that 
some tracts which had been distri- 
buted, God had blessed to the con- 
version of souls in various portions of 
the globe; and that much religious 
knowledge had been diffused through 
= community, by their instrumenta- 
ity. 





PROTESTANT SOCIETY FOR THE PRO- 
TECTION OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


Tue tenth anniversary of this society, 
was held on Saturday, May 12th, 1821, 
in a large room at the Old London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate-street. The pre- 
ceding anniversary of this society 
had excited such a lively interest, 
that nearly four hours prior to the 
commencement of the present meeting, 
many persons had secured seats. This 
proved a timely precaution, as some 
hundreds who wished to attend, were 
compelled to retire, from the want of 
room. In almost every countenance, 
that strong attachment to the sacred 
rights of conscience, and to religious 
liberty, which is the prerogative and 
the boast of every ay or ay was 
strongly depicted. It had also been 
expected, that Lord John Russel, son 
of the Duke of Bedford, would take 
the chair, and thus sanction with his 
presence that cause which has for 

es been associated with the name 
of his family and ancestors. His 
other avocations, however, prevented 
him from attending ; but his commani- 
cation expressed the cordial co-opera- 
tion of his feelings, in the designs 
which they were assembled to pro- 
mote. 

Mr. Whitbread, M. P. for Middle- 
sex, who entered the room accom- 
panied by the Treasurer, Secretaries, 
and Committee, amidst reiterated 








es 
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plaudits, was called to the chair after 
some time, when it was known that 
his Lordship was unable to attend. 
The speeches delivered by the dif- 
ferent speakers at this meeting, 
though full and appropriate, were all 
absorbed in that torrent of eloquence 
and vigour of thought, with which Mr. 
Wilks entertained and instructed the 
audience, in a speech that occupied 
nearly two hours and a half. This 
speech, which was frequently inter- 
rupted by bursts of reiterated applause, 
was followed by a string of resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted. 
These were followed by the appoint- 
ment of a committee to watch the 
progress of public measures, and to 
give the alarm should any attempts be 


made to introduce innovations, or | P 


accidentally to infringe upon the 
rights which the Protestant Dissen- 
ters enjoy. 





LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tue anniversary of this Society was 
held on Thursday, May 10th, in Great 
Queen-street chapel, when W. Alers 
Hankey, Esq. treasurer, was called to 
the chair. Among the numerous an- 
niversaries which have taken place in 
the metropolis, no one seemed to ex- 
cite a more lively interest than this 
of the London Missionary Society, 
and this was considerably augmented 
by the presence of Prince Ratafe, and 
of Mr. Campbell the celebrated Mis- 
sionary traveller, who has penetrated 
farther, perhaps, into the interior of 
South Africa, than any other Euro- 
pean. Even to those who do not per- 
haps feel that interest in the spread of 
the Gospel which every Christian 
ought to feel, the suppression of the 
slave trade, and the civilization of 
Africa, cannot but afford cause for 
unequivocal satisfaction. 

At this meeting the speakers were 
the Rev. Dr. Bogue, Rev. Mr. Ward, 
Rev. J. Brown, Rev. Dr. Steinkopff, 
Rev. J. Saunders, J. Taylor, J. A, 
Coombs, T. Jackson, Mr. Marsden, 
J. Mead Ray, W. B. Williams, Col. 
Munro, and E. Phillips, Esq. The 
statements given by these speakers, 
show the rapid spread which the gos- 
pel has lately taken in different parts 
of the heathen world, particularly 
among the Islanders in the South 
Seis, who seem unanimously to stretch 
forth their hands unto God. 





LONDON SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE JEWS. 


Durine several years, this truly be- 
nevolent institution has laboured under 
some discouraging circumstances ; and 
it was observed with pain, that many 
ersons, who had previously contri- 
buted to its support, had begun to 
grow weary, from seeing little or no 
fruit of their labour. Still, however, 
it had some warm and persevering 
friends, who, relying upon the Divine 
veracity, prediction, and promises, 
have continued their patronage and 
exertions with unwearied assiduity. 

The anniversary of the present year, 
(Sir Thomas Baring in the chair,) 
seemed to furnish a more pleasing 
rospect than any which had preceded 
it; but still it appeared from the re- 
port, that although the duty of endea- 
vouring to evangelize the sons of 
Abraham was obvious, much room 
still remained for the exercise of faith 
and hope. Some instances indeed 
were adduced, to prove the beneficial 
effects of this philanthropic society, 
by stating specific facts which former 
exertions had called into existence. 
This meeting was numerously and re- 
spectably attended. Among the spea- 
kers were, R. Grant, Esq. Rev. Legh 
Richmond, Right Rev. Bishop of 
Gloucester, Rev. Mr. Bushe, Rev. 
Lewis Way, Rev. E. Burn, Rev. Mr. 
Jowett, Sir C. S. Hunter, Rev. D. 
Wilson, and others. 

There is scarcely any fact in exist- 
ence, that can tend more powerfully 
to prove the authenticity of the scrip- 
tures than the phenomenon which the 
Jews exhibit. Their characteristic 
obstinacy, so long foreseen, and so 
clearly foretold, continues to make a 
constant appeal to our senses. 





BRITISH INDIA SOCIETY. 


On Saturday, May 26th, a meeting was 
held at the great room of the Thatched- 
House Tavern, London, for the pur- 
pose of considering the propriety of 
founding “ a Society for the Moral 
and Intellectual Improvement of the 
Native Inhabitants of British India.” 
This was a new institution; but from 
the vast numbers, and high respecta- 
bility of those who attended, proofs 
were given; that the spirit of benevo- 
lence, for which England has so long 
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and so justly been celebrated, still con- 
tinues to glow with unabated fervour. 

About 12 o’clock, the chair was 
taken by the Right Hon. J. C. Villiers, 
M. P. On his right hand sat the Earl 
of Clare, Lord Teignmouth, Lord 
Dunally, Lord Gambier, Sir James 
Mackintosh, M. P. Sir Wm. Bur- 
roughs, and several gentlemen of dis- 
tinction, who had filled official situa- 
tions in India. On his left sat the 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester, Lord Gos- 

, Wm. Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. 
The Right Hon. J. Sullivan, Admiral 
Sir J. Saumarez, Fowell Buxton, Esq. 
M. P. and several Directors of the 
East India Company. The room was 
crowded to excess. 

In the various speeches that were 
delivered, the degraded character of 
the Hindoos was set forth in a most 
luminous manner, and the duty of in- 
structing those whom Divine Provi- 
dence had committed to our care, was 
enforced by arguments, which, on 
moral and political grounds, appear- 
ed irresistible. It was observed by 
Lord Teignmouth, that about fifty 
years since, when he went out to 
India, he recollects a request made by 
a native, then in his service, that a 
letter should be written to his friend 
who resided at a distance, soliciting 
him to send a particular stone to him, 
which he described, as he wanted it 
to make a God! 

The business of the meeting was 
highly interesting ; and the grand ob- 
ject which the society had in view, as 
expressed in its title, met with the 
unanimous approbation of all present, 
who appeared to render it support by 
their cordial co-operation. The Hin- 
doos were represented as possessing 
a teachable sition, and as already 
prepared for the reception of those 
truths which can alone ennoble man, 
aud make him wise unto salvation. 





ROYAL UNIVERSAL DISPENSARY FOR 
CHILDREN, ST. ANDREW’S HILL, 
DOCTOR’S COMMONS. 


Tuis hamane and benevolent institu- 
tion was founded in the year 1816, by 
Dr. John Davies, for the sole purpose 
of affording immediate medical and 
surgical aid to the necessitous poor 
in all parts of the metropolis and its 
vicinity, without waiting for any other 
recommendation than that which cala- 
mity and distress can always urge, 
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On Thursday, the 19th of April, a 
special meeting of the Directors and 
Governors was held at the Mansion- 
house, the Lord Mayor in the chair. 
The meeting was convened to receive 
a communication through Lord Sid- 
mouth, from his Majesty to the Duke 
of Beaufort, one of the Vice Patrons, 
signifying that his Majesty had been 
graciously pleased to take this cha- 
rity under his Royal protection. 

Since the commencement of this 
institution, no less than 13,202 objects 
have been relieved; and with a design 
to facilitate its usefulness, stations 
have been appointed at Lambeth and 
Southwark on the same benevolent 
principles. 





ASYLUM FOR THE RECOVERY OF 
HEALTH. 


On Tuesday, May 29th, a meeting of 
the subscribers and friends of this in- 
stitution took place at the Thatched- 
House Tavern, London. The design 
of this charity is to afford medical 
aid and accommodations to persons 
who are poor, but not wholly destitute 
of every other resource. Of this de- 
scription, multitudes may be found, 
who, at a distance fron their friends 
and connections, can neither procure 
nurses, nor command such conve- 
niences as their cases may require. 
For the relief received, each person 
pays a weekly sum, in propertion to 
the benefits enjoyed. Since the last 
annual meeting, the donations have 
amounted to £371. 17s., and the sub- 
scriptions to £137. 13s. At this meet- 
ing it was unanimously resolved, that 
@ proper place for the formation of 
an asylum, should speedily be taken ; 
in consequence of which, a large col- 
lection was immediately made. 





THE CAMBRIAN SOCIETY. 


OF this Society, the first anniversary 
was held on Thursday May 17th, at 
Albion chapel, Moorfields, R. H. Mar- 
ten, Esq. in the chair. It appeared 
from the report, that on board of 
various vessels lying in the river, from 
two to three hundred persons may 
constantly be found, who under- 
stand no language but their own. 
These ships, when cleared out, are 
used alternately for preaching and 
prayer every Sabbath day, and fre- 
quently at other times when occasions 
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offer. This institution appears to 
have originated in the Port of Lon- 
don society. The object is to pro- 
tect, facilitate, and cherish, these 
laudable measures, and to promote, by 
all judicious means, the spiritual in- 
terest of the sailors. 

Of several other benevolent institu- 
tions in London, the anniversaries 
were held during the month of May. 
Many of these, though of local appli- 
cation, must be considered as of much 
importance to several branches of the 
community. 

The same liberal spirit has been 
diffused throughout the community 
at large, so that there are few towns 
in the united kingdom, which, in pro- 
portion to their magnitude, wealth, 
and extent of population, have not 
emulated the metropolis. These, in 
their united energies, even more than 
her victorious fleets and armies, con- 
spire to render Great Britain the 
queen of Isles, and to make her a 
praise in the whole earth. 


ne 


ON THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF HU- 
MAN KNOWLEDGE RESPECTING GOD 
AND DIVINE THI?PGS, 


( Continued from col. 533. ) 


Tue preceding paragraphs of this ar- 
ticle relate to the substratum of mat- 
ter; the following, to the origin and 
nature of our knowledge respecting 
God and divine things;—a change 
therefore has been adopted in the 
title. 

The present inquiry is, whether all 
our notions of the spiritual world are 
purely negative. On this subject, as 
on most others, men are not agreed in 
their opinions; and they differ, be- 
cause the only standard by which it 
can be decided has not been con- 
stantly appealed to. Our knowledge 
of spiritual objects, is one of those 
phenomena about which philosophers 
“are in the dark.” And humilitating, 
to the pride of reason, is the reflection, 
that though they have been investi- 
gating, or pretending to investigate, 
the nature and operations of the hu- 
man mind for several thousand years, 
with “‘nine-tenths of the phenomena 
of mind, they are quite out at sea, 
With respect to their origin.” So little 
indeed is the progress that has been 
made in mental knowledge, that the 
wisest of men in this branch of learn- 

No. 29.—Vot. III. 





ing assert, that it is yet in its infancy, 
and the conflicting opinions of meta- 
physicians bear them out in the asser- 
tion. 

When Locke’s Essay on the Human 
Understanding made its appearance, 
the doctrine of innate ideas was gene- 
rally believed ; since that time it has 
been gradually losing ground. It re- 
ceived its death-blow from the pen of 
that author, and it is now, by most me- 
taphysicians, regarded as “‘ a wretched 
relic of a dark and barbarous age.” 
But as most theists, in their attempts 
to demonstrate the existence of a 
Deity, had urged, as an argument in 
their favour, that, “‘ the notion of a 
Deity was imprinted on the minds of 
all men,” the levelling of this mound, 
which ignorance had raised, was view- 
ed with no small alarm, by many 
excellent men, who imagined that its 
demolition would be followed by an 
inundation of infidelity. Time has, 
however, proved that their fears were 
groundless, and that there is no ne- 
cessary connection between that doc- 
trine, and the proof or belief of an in- 
telligent first cause. 

Some facts stated by Mr. Locke, 
and on which he founded his reason- 
ings, were in substance as follows ;— 
that a language existed, which contained 
no name for God; and a people, in whose 
minds no traces of a Deity could be 
found; and, as “ God was not in all 
their thoughts,” so they had no priest, no 
temple, no worship. ‘And though abun- 
dance of ridicule has been poured on 
him, for what his opponents call “ his 
credulity in giving ear to the incre- 
dible tales of Thevenot and others,’’ 
the relations he believed and repeat- 
ed, have been corroborated and con- 
firmed by men on whose veracity may 
be placed the most implicit reliance. 
The intelligence received from the 
missionaries to the heathen world, 
establishes the mortifying truth, that 
where no ray from the orb of revela- 
tion has fallen, there, “the world by 
wisdom knew not God.” Their state 
is more deplorable than was at first 
imagined. The Rev. Basil Wood 
concludes his account of the life and 
death of Mowhee, a native of New 
Zealand, thus; ‘“‘ I have only to add 
one remark, which much surprised 
myself and friends : it was Mowhee’s 
opinion, that the New Zealanders 
have no idea of the Supreme Being ; 
that they perform no religious wor- 
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ship to the grotesque figures found in 
their possession; and that these 
strange and distorted figures have no 
reference to a religious use. I have 
sifted him on this subject, and could 
only discover that they seemed to be- 
lieve in some evil spirit named 
Atuce, who greatly annoyed them, 
by entangling their nets and overset- 
ting their canoes.”—Missionary Re- 
gister for February 1817, page 79. 

Other nations are in a similar state 
of moral degradation. A converted 
African, in a conversation with the 
writer, assured him, that until he had 
left his native land, he never heard a 
name for God, nor ever thought of 
such a being ; and it was his opinion, 
that the aged persons of his nation 
were as ignorant as himself on this 
subject. e observed further, that 
when he was first told of the existence 
of such a being, he laughed at his in- 
former, and did not believe him.— 

. If no revelation had been 
given, would men, by the mere exer- 
cise of reason, have discovered the 
existence, unity, and eternity, of the 
divine Being? 

Nor are heathens less ignorant of 
other subjects of a divine nature, than 
they are of the being and perfections 
of God. In some instances, the state 
of their minds may be aptly compared 
to paper on which no charaéters are 
inscribed; in others, to paper on 
which is depicted the most unmeaning, 
fantastic, or disgusting forms. But 
whether viewed as enveloped in igno- 
rance, or under the domination of a 
cruel or a foolish superstition, their 
condition demonstrates the necessity 
and utility of a divine revelation. 
And contrasting their mental condi- 
tion with that of those who are en- 
lightened by the gospel, the natural 
inference is, that all divine knowledge 
is derived from revelation. 

As all divine knowledge emanates 
from the volume of inspiration, it is 
to this source that we are indebted for 
whatever knowledge we have of the 
spiritual world. And it is to the na- 
ture of this knowledge that your cor- 
respondent’s remark evidently refers. 
I have now lying before me a com- 
pendium ef the different theories that 
have been adopted to account for the 
origin, and to explain the nature of 
that knowledge which the mind pos- 
sesses of spiritual things; and most 
of them proceed upon the erroneous 





supposition that it has a direct per- 
ception of these things, similar to 
that which it has of the objects of 
sense. And though your correspon- 
dent’s opinion is the reverse of this, 
it is not, I conceive, less wide of the 
truth. The principle that all our no- 
tions of the nature of spiritual objects 
are purely negative, annihilates, as far 
as a principle can be said to do it, all 
divine knowledge! It extinguishes 
the light of heaven; and leaves us, 
like madmen, staring at vacuity!!! 
Knowledge has been defined to be 
“that in the mind which answers to 
its object.” And the absence of some- 
thing answerable constitutes ignorance. 
When, therefore, negative notions re- 
fer to a whole class of objects, and to 
every thing relating to the nature of 
those objects, thin indeed are the 
partitions that divide the bounds be- 
tween negative knowledge and sheer 
ignorance. If all the information we 
possess of the spiritual world is de- 
rived from the sacred volume, and if 
all our notions of the objects of that 
world are negative, it follows that 
God has revealed to us, not what spi- 
ritual things are, but what they are 
not, and a negative revelation is an 
object that startles and confounds my 
understanding. Whatever is the kind 
or quality of our notions, as they 
refer to the spiritual world, they must 
agree with that revelation which 
gives them birth; and it is to the 
nature of revelation, as well as to the 
notions which the mind actually pos- 
sesses, that we must appeal for the 
decision of the question. 
(To be continued.) 


Review.—The Cottage of Pella, a Tale 
of Palestine ; with other Poems. B 
ohn Holland, Author of Sheffield 
Park, §c. 8vo. pp. 80. London, 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, § 
Brown. 1821. 


In our number for October last, col. 
854, we had an occasion to notice a 
poetical production of this Author, 
entitled “‘ Sheffield Park.” His muse 


has since taken a bolder flight, visited 
the regions of Palestine, retired into 
the periods of antiquity, and brought 
the village of Pella to our view. 

In a preceding number of the Im- 
perial Magazine, we published a cri- 
tique on the Rey. H, H. Milman’s 
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“ Fall of Jerusalem,” with which 
poem, the scenes exhibited in “ the 
Cottage of Pella” are closely con- 
nected. To the author of “ the Fall 
of Jerusalem” this poem is therefore 
very properly inscribed. Between 
Jerusalem and Pella, however, al- 
though we may trace a _ correspond- 
ence in geographical situation and 
chronological antiquity, we must 
not expect to find much resemblance. 
The former is big with incident; ex- 
hibiting in its final overthrow a com- 
plication of the most astonishing 
-events, whether viewed in relation to 
the fulfilment of prediction, or sur- 
veyed in reference to fact, that ever 
filled the pages of history. Pella, an 
obscure village, rendered memorable 
only by furnishing an asylum to the 
Christians, who, through a singular 
interposition of Divine Providence, 
escaped impending carnage, can only 
be considered as affording an episode 
to the grand catastrophe, which blazes 
in all its awful grandeur, from a mag- 
nificent temple, and a celebrated city, 
involved in destructive fiames. 

It is only by making these compa- 
rative estimates that we can properly 
appreciate the little work before us ; 
and these allowances being duly made, 
“ The Cottage of Pella” needs not 
shrink from investigation. 

Dr. Johnson defines a drama to be 
*‘a poem accommodated to action ; a 
poem in which the action is not re- 
lated, but represented; and in which 
therefore such rules are to be observ- 
ed as make the representation pro- 
bable.” Aceording to this definition, 
the poem before us is strictly drama- 
tical. The various scenes which we 
are called to witness rise in an embo- 
died form, and pass before us in re- 
gular succession. We have no out- 
rages committed on probable fact; 
nor have we any supernatural agency 
introduced, but such as the gospel 
warrants us to expect in accomplish- 
ing that moral transformation of the 
soul, in which divine grace displays 
its saving efficacy. 

The characters which offer them- 
selves to our notice are not numerous, 
but they are diversified, and well sus- 
tained ; and, in pursuing the narra- 
tive, the author has contrived to bring 
into view several interesting events 
just at a time when expectation has 
heen excited, without leading us to 
hope that it will receive gratification. 





The poem begins with a- invocation 
of Bernice to the Evening Star; and 
her address, her soliloquy, her medi- 
tations, her reflections, proceeding 


from a bosom agitated with conflicting, 


passions, and awed into painful so- 
lemnity, by the dreadful events which 
engrossed her thoughts, are well con- 
ceived, and not unhappily expressed. 
The following stanza we quote with 
pleasure. 


«« Evening Star! whose silvery eye 
Beams complacent and serene, 

Dost thou light beneath the sk 
Realms where war hath never ad 


Bernice, a Christian female, falling 
in company with a Jewess, who had 
survived her kindred and the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, enters into conver- 
sation with her; and as they walk to- 
wards Pella, the latter thus describes 
the murder of her parents in that ever 
memorable siege. 


JEWESS. 


“Ah! ’tis happiness to see 

E’en the graves where kindred lie ; 
Happiness denied to me, 

Last of all my kindred I! 

“« But they have no burial-place 
*Midst Jerus’lem’s smouldering fanes ; 
There, with Judah’s perish’d race, 

Lie their scorch’d and pierc’d remains. 
“Once, I saw my brothers dwell, 
Meek in peace as unwean’d twins ; 
Lions in the war!—they fell, 

Cover’d with their country’s sins : 

“I had parents; but the sword 
Spared not e’en the hoary head; 

At the altar of the Lord, 

There my aged father bled ! 

«« While his corse the frantic wife 
Clasp’d, the steel was at her heart ; 

i flow’d their streams of life— 
Death and marder could not part. 
««O’er them, like a wolf at bay, 

Stood an iron-sinew’d ; 
Death was mercy in that day,. 
When ’twas misery to escape ! 

*«« Thither, thither, quick I ran, 
Woo'd his stroke with suppliant. breath ; 
Bat the cruel-hearted man 
E’en denied the boon of death! 
‘Thence I rush’d ; but through the fight, 
Safely, as a spirit, past ; 

Not an arm was rais’d to smite, 
Not a stone at me was.cast. 
«« Months and moons seem’d brief and slow, 
While I aie, one 3 
Yet no friend so kind as thou 
Hath my broken spirit found. 
«« Christian, wilt thou soothe ot | state, 
Lead me to some resting-place 
Nor in Abraham’s ter hate 
_ All the guilt of Abraham's race !” 
pp- 24, 26. 
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The preceding stanzas, we conceive, 
will set this poem in a favourable 
light, and render all further observa- 
tions on its merits unnecessary. 

In the concluding pages we have 
some valedictory verses presented to 
George Bennet, Esq. on his leaving 
England for the island of Otaheite, as 
a Christian missionary. We have 
also a shorter poem, entitled Aliné, 
and another bearing the name of 
Mahomet. These are not without 
their respective excellencies, but, com- 
pared with ‘“‘The Cottage of Pella,” 
they are of minor consideration. 


eaten: ccc 


Review.—Memoirs of the Mexican 


Revolution, including a narrative of 


the edition of Gen, Xavier Mina. 
To which are annexed some observa- 
vations on the practicability of open- 
ing a commerce between the Pacific 
and Atlantic Oceans. By W. Davis 
Robinson, 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 767. Lon- 
don. Lackington, Hughes, Harding, 
Mavor, and Lepard, 1821. 


THERE is an indescribable something 
connected with the word Mevico, which 
operates upon the mind like the wand 
of a magician. We felt its sorceries 
thrilling through every sensitive part, 
and, without riding the broomstick, 
find ourselves transported in an instant 
across the Atlantic, where, mounted 
on the isthmus, we gaze upon the 
waves of two vast oceans which beat 
against the shores. 

Perched on this point of elevation, 
we look back upon departed ages, 
and perceive the sword of murderous 
Cortez, and the shades of perishing, 
but unoffending Indians, flit before 
us. Our countenances lengthen at the 
sight; we become thoughtful; we 
shake our heads at Spain, and say, 
Although vengeance has long been 
slumbering, it will surely awake, and 
administer retributive justice both to 
the oppressor and the oppressed. 

The discovery of America, by pour- 
ing into the treasuries of Spain the 
gold and silver of Mexico, dazzled 
the eyes of Europe ; and, in the form 
of maritime knight-errantry, gave a 
resurrection to that spirit of chivalry 
which the conquests of reason over 
superstition and ignorance were con- 


signing to the tomb. The Crusaders 
were metamorphosed into Buccaniers, 
whose daring intrepidity exhibited a 





spirit of enterprise which stands unpa- 
ralleled in the history of the human 
eharacter. Hunted by superior num- 
bers, issuing from those nations 
through which their names struck 
terror, driven from every asylum in 
which they sought retreat, and at 
length extirpated by their pursuers, 
the Buccaniers finally disappeared, 
and their spirit seemed to be com- 
mitted to the deep. Ages have passed 
away since these astonishing adven- 
turers ceased to infest the seas; during 
which period, lulled to repose in the 
arms of superstition, the invaders of 
Mexico swinging in their hammocks, 
oppressing the natives, smoking se- 
gars, making grimaces at the crosses 
before which they kneel, and extract- 
ing the precious metals from the 
bowels of the earth by the sweat and 
groans of the unhappy sufferers, have 
again raised from its torpor, that 
spirit, which, under various circum- 
stances, animated the Crusaders, Cor- 
tes, and the Buccaniers. This spirit 
has appeared enshrined in the body of 
Mina, the hero of Mr. Robinson, in 
the volumes before us. 

It appears from the introduction 
to these volumes, that the author has 
visited Mexico in person, and been 
an eye-witness of many scenes which 
he describes. It is also obvious from 
the interesting narrative which runs 
through the introduction, that he re- 
ceived from the Spaniards an excess 
of brutality which far exceeded the 
measure of his offences, and this may 
in some degree account for the de- 
graded light in which they are repre- 
sented in his pages, and for that 
tincture of colouring which the eye of 
impartiality cannot but perceive. 

But independently of these circum- 
stances, the account which the author 
gives of his own personal suffering, 
the manner of his being taken into 
custody, his imprisonment, and treat- 
ment, in violation of the most so- 
lemn engagements, bears all the 
marks of sterling truth. We have 
perused his details with a mixture of 
astonishment and indignation; and, 
after making all the allowance which 
reason can demand, for the prejudices 
which inhumanity and injustice might 
excite in the mind of a tortured victim, 
we cannot avoid concluding, that the 
Spanish character remains unaltered 
in Mexico ; and that, could the groans 
which the victims of cruelty have there 
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been compelled to utter, be permitted 
to reach our ears, we should find them 
to be in dreadful accordance with 
those that had been extorted from the 
unhappy Indians, who perished in the 
mines of Hispaniola. 

The Revolution in Mexico, which 
these volumes detail, originated in the 
commotions of Europe, and proceeded 
upon the same principles with those 
which finally established the indepen- 
dence of Hayti, though with a widely 
different resuit. The Creoles of Mex- 
ico, although suffering from the most 
tyranical despotism, manifested an 
invincible attachment to the interests 
of Ferdinand, both when information 
of his captivity reached them, and 
when orders were brought from Eu- 
rope to transfer to France the alle- 
giance of America. The Europeans in 
Mexico received the French emis- 
saries, who spread themselves over 
the continent, to bring over the Cre- 
oles to the adoption of French autho- 
rity, with open arms; but the Creoles 
viewed their conduct with indignation, 
and, publicly burning their procla- 
mation, with cries of Vive Ferdinando 
VII.! expelled these political intruders 
from their soil. The progress of the 
Mexican Revolution, founded upon 
these unsuccessful efforts to transfer 
the dominion to the French, Mr. Ro- 
binson thus describes.— 

«« While the French gained ground in thePen- 
insula, and Spain was torn by contending fac- 
tions, the defection of the European Spaniards 
became so glaring as to produce, in the short 
space of six acon an indiscriminate rising of 
the colonists. Without concert, from the same 
motives, and with the same views, the Creoles 
attempted, and, in some instances, effected the 
deposition of their perjured chiefs ; declaring, at 
the same time, their determination to hold their 
country for their legitimate monarch. 

** This course of conduct was no sooner made 
known in Spain, than, in place of being viewed 
as an evidence of loyalty, or as a great political 
event growing out of imperious circumstances, 
it was considered by the Cadiz regency as an 
outrageous rebellion, aud war was declared 
against Caraccas, in the month of August, 1830, 
But we must confine ourselves more partica- 
larly A eee . ‘ sail 

“‘Don Jose Itarrigaray, vicero a 
riod, on receivin Sealine the critical 
situation in which Ferdinand was involved, and 
looking with a cautious eye on the stran 
orders of Ferdinand, those of the council of 
Indies, and of Murat, and aware likewise of the 
local dangers which threatened the kingdom, 
from the known hatred existing between the 
Creoles and Europeans, proposed calling ajun- 
ta, to be formed by a representation from each 
province, in order to adopt a provisional govern- 


ment, in which the people might have confi- 





dence. The purity of Iturrigaray’s intentions 
was known , and is still Eoeevichosl. by 
every enlightened Creole in the noon 
sole object was to save the ae the 
horrors of anarchy, and from h intrigue. 
In the adeption of these measures, the viceroy 
was cordially ssueettes by the cabildo, who, 
by an energetic memorial, pointed out that 
those meastres would alone inspire confidence. 
The memorial proposed, that the viceroy should 
remain as the re tative of the king; that 
the mes by ey should retain the same 
power as before; but that a governing junta 
should also be established, ome of the 
royal audencia, the archbishop, the municipa- 
lity, and deputies from the several ecclesias- 
tical and secular bodies, the nobility, principal 
citizens, and military. 

«« In the formation of such a junta, it was ob- 
vious that Creoles would be blended with Eu- 
one : bat the latter, dreading the ascendency 
which the Creoles might gain from a 
government, opposed this loyal and 
overture, and secretly determined on boldly re- 
moving the viceroy. This resolution was 
promptly carried into effect; and, privately 
arming Laer een Mor Be peed a ate 

ting vicero jis ily, on the night 
the 15th of p- kee wy 1808, and sent them 
prisoners to the Penins' 

“This act excited universal indignation 
amoug all classes of Americans, by whom the 
viceroy was held in the highest estimation. His 
administration had been characterized by a 
course very different from that of any of his 

redecessors. He was not only benign and just 
fn his decisions, but indefatigable in the mea- 
sures he adopted for the internal improvement 
of the kingdom. It was, indeed, his p a- 
rity mew the Americans, that exci the 
jealousy of the old Spaniards. 

««These circumstances, conjoined with the 
subsequent massacre of several distinguished 
Americans, and the arrest and banishment of 
others who had espoused the viceroy’s plans, 
highly incensed the Mexicans. In this state of 
fermentation arrived Iturrigaray’s successor, 
Venegas, bringing with him from Spain re- 
wards, distinctions, and offices, for those Ea- 
ropeans who had been conspicuous instruments 
in deposing the late viceroy. 

«The conduct of Venegas, d his career 
in the Peninsula, had not been cale to in- 
spire confidence among the poor over whom 
he was sent to preside. He delivered u 
one or two armies, and had otherwise acted in 
a manner calculated to make him a very ob- 
noxious character in the eyes of the Ameri- 
cans. 

poe went, combined yon recollec- 
tion eir former grievances, power- 
fully on the miads of the Mexicans; and, at 
length, the rancour, which had been so long 
a in =e a — oe 

ing no longer able to bear with suc t 
iietline, finding that every day added new 
weight to their oppressions, and seeing no hope 
of redress but through their own exertions, 
they entered into a plan to hurl their tyrants 
from their seats of power. 

“In this conspiracy were engaged many of 
the most distinguished men in the kingdom, 
principally ecclesiastics and lawyers, It was 
conducted with the greatest secrecy, and ex~- 
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tended to almost every city in the kingdom. 
A simultaneous insurrection was intended ih 
the provinces ; and the plot had nearly reached 
maturity, when it was checked by one of those 
accidents which frequently prevent the accom- 
plishment of great projects; else, it is highly 

robable that Venegas would have been the 
fast viceroy on the Mexican throne. 

“‘Qne of the conspirators, in a death-bed 
confession, revealed not only the plot, but the 
names of many of his principal accomplices. 
Venegas was alarmed at the magnitude of the 
plan, but was in hopes, that by seizing the 

rincipals he should be able to check it ; and 

e took the most prompt and active measures 
to arrest those who were denounced. In the 
province of Guanaxuato, the head of the con- 
spiracy was Dr. Hidalgo, the rector of Dolores ; 
in which town, and the adjacent one of San 
= el Grande, many of the conspirators re- 
sided. ; 

“Venegas despatched orders for the arrest 
of Hidalgo and his party ; but, as some of their 
colleagues were in the confidence of the vice- 
roy, and knew the measures he was adopting, 
they immediately my he oy private couriers 
to apprize the rector of what was in agitation. 
The intelligence was received by Captain Don 
I io Allende, who commanded a small body 
of the king’s troops in San Miguel. He flew 
to Hidalgo, at Dolores, with the information. 
They at once agreed that flight was of no avail; 
they knew that, if taken, death was inevitable, 
and therefore resolved on making a desperate 
effort to save themselves and their party. Al- 
lende having brought over his men, and the 
proscribed party being in readiness, the tocsin 
of revolt was sounded, on the night of the 10th 
of September, 1810: and thus commenced the 
civil wars of Mexico, which form the subject 
of the following sketch.”—pp. 18—23. 


(To be continued. ) 
mR 
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Tue British press has long teemed 
with an abundance of publications by 
Tourists visiting France. ‘‘ Trips” 
and ‘‘ Excursions” to Paris, and 
*“*Tours” and “ Travels” in France, 
have been issued, till the public have 
been supplied even to satiety. It is 
but fair, therefore, that when animad- 
versions on our rival kingdom have 
been plentifully made; when severe 
strictures on its manners and customs 
have been extensively circulated ; 
and when its inhabitants have. been 
pourtrayed ‘“‘ with all their imperfec- 
tions on their heads ;’’ it is’ only just 
that the French should examine the 
character of JoHn Bui; and per- 
haps a consideration of this kind gave 
rise to “‘ Quinze Jours 4 Londres.” 
in only a fortnight, however, some 
of our readers may think that a correct 
estimate of London, and of our na- 





tional character, could not be formed. 
Wecan assure them that our Author’s 
remarks are made with fairness and 
impartiality, and that his work is not 
written—as some Englishmen’s Tours 
in France have been—with a design 
either to censure or to praise indiscri- 
minately; but that it is evidently the 
production of an observant character, 
and, of a reflecting mind. We be- 
lieve that he has “‘ nothing extenuated, 
nor set down aught in malice;” he 
has written with candour and in good 
humour; in the composition of his 
work he did not forget his motto, ‘‘ ri- 
dentem dicere verum ;’’ and he has well 
learned the maxim of Horace: “dulce 
est desipere in loco.” 

We present to the notice of our 
readers two or three extracts from 
this amusing and interesting work. 
The first quotation we select, affords 
the English a kind of negative merit— 
that they are not in general such 
swearers as the French have been 
taught to consider them. Speaking 
of the word proverbial in France, as 
characteristic of Englishmen on ac- 
count of their addiction to the infa- 
mous practice of swearing, our Author 
says,— 

** Jene !’ ai pas entendu prononcer 
une seule fois pendant les quinze jours 
que j’ai passés 4 Londres. Onm’a 
assuré qu’ il n’etait en usage que par- 
mi la derniére class du peuple, et 
seulement quand la colere ou l’ivresse 
se mettent de la partie.” 

The next extract we transcribe, 
affords Britons praise of a positive 
kind, for their devout attention to 
divine service. The Author having 
been at church with a friend, gives 
us the following account of the genc- 
ral demeanour of the congregation, 
and contrasts it with the conduct at 
churches on the continent. 

“* J’avoue que je fus etonné, saisi 
méme d’une espéce de respect reli- 
gieux en voyant!’ordre,le silence, le re- 
cueill ment qui y regnaient. L office 
etait commencé quand nous entrames, 
et nous occasionames un leger mouve- 
ment poar nous placer. Personne ce- 
pendant ne parut faire attention a 
nous. L’esprit et les yeux d’aucun as- 
sistant ne se dérangérent de leur oc- 
cupation pour nous. On ne voyait 


point 14, comme dans certains autres 
pays, des jeunes gens se promenant 
en long et en large pour y découvrir 
quelqu’un de leur connaissance ; des 
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femmes faisant avec les yeux des 
signes qu’elles taches de ne rendre in- 
telligible que pour celui 4 qui ils sont 
addressés, des gens causant de la par- 
tie de plaisir qu’ils ont le projet de 
faire en sortant de l’eglise. L’ atten- 
tion due au service divin n’y etait pas 
interrompue a chaque instant, d’abord 
par un loueur de chaises qui vient 
vous en demander le prix, ensuit par 
un, deux, ou trois quéteurs qui vien- 
nent vous recommander les pauvres 
et surtout les besoins de l’eglise ; enfin 
par un bedeau distribuant des mor- 
ceaux de pain benit, que les enfans 
s’arrachent avec ‘avidité. Nul objet 
etranger ne vient vous troubler, et 
chacun parait exclusivement occupé 
du Dieu dans le temple duquel il se 
trouve.” 

The former part of these remarks, 
our readers will readily admit to be 
just, and the latter part of them we 
found too true in a recent excursion 
to France. Such was the levity of 
the congregation, in the cathedral of 
Notre Dame in Paris, for instance, 
and so great was the disturbance 
created by the ‘‘ loueur” and loueuse 
“* des chaises,” by the “ quéteurs,” 
and by both Frenchmen and foreigners 
promenading the church to view the 
chapels, the confessionals, the altars, 
and the pictures, that we were re- 
minded of the hubbub of the royal 
exchange, and the tumult of a Jewish 
synagogue. We can only transcribe 
one short extract more, which quota- 
tion gives a useful admonition to pa- 
rents and instructors of youth, re- 
specting the absurd custom of chil- 
dren’s acting plays before their 
friends, ‘* to show how Garrick did 
not act.”” Our Author’s animadver- 
sions are upon the representation of 
one of Terence’s comedies at West- 
minster school; what then would he 
have said to the ing at our Aca- 
demies? Hear his remarks, and re- 
member the adage—“‘ Fas est ab hoste 
doceri.”’ 4 

“‘ Il n’est propre qu’ & inspirer aux 
jeunes gens le goiit dangereux du 
théatre, et a nous fournir quelques 
mauvais histrions, au lieu de nous 
former des citoyens utiles. Les par- 
tisans des représentations théatrales 
dans les colléges, vous diront que les 
jeunes gens y acqnierent de la grace, 
de l’aisance..... Sans doute, a peu 
prés comme on apprend l’astronomie 
en lisant des almanachs, Varchitec- 





tare en bAtissant des chateaux de 
carte, et les lois de l’equilibre et du 
mouvement en jouant au yoy sae 

This comparison may be thought 
severe, but we deem it just. Let it be 
remembered too, that these strictures 
are made by the native of a country 
whose attachment to dramas is noto- 
rious almost to a proverb. If thena 
Frenchman objects to school-boy’s 
theatricals, on account of their im- 
moral tendency, surely Englishmen 
and Christians should entirely abolish 
them. ‘ Tantene animis celestibus 
ire?” A free translation will better 
express our meaning—*‘ In heavenly 
minds can such affections dwell?” 

On the whole, we think, that “ A 
Fortnight in London” is a pleasing 
accession to the pamphlets of the day. 
It is not, we believe, yet translated : 
but to those of our readers who are 
conversant with the French language, 
(now almost the language of Europe,) 
we strongly recommend its perusal; 
assuring them that it contains just re- 
marks and candid stricturés on Lon- 
don and its-inhabitants ; and that if 
they do not find “‘ Quinze Jours a 
Londres” a bonne bouche, they will at 
at least deem it a pleasing brochure. 


nee 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


West Lancashire Missionary Associa- 
tion.—On Tuesday June 19th, the first 
anniversary of this branch society, 
which was rather respectably than 
numerously attended, was held in the 
music hall, Bold-street, Adam Lodge, 
Esq. in the chair. The principal 
speakers were, the Rev. Dr. Thorpe, 
Rev. Joseph Jowett, Rev. W. Rawson, 
Mr. Adam Hodgson, Rev. T. Garnsey, 
Rev. R. Cox, Rev. W. Morton, Rev. 
F. Parry, Rev. C. Wilson, Rev. Mr. 
Holt, Rev. C. Miller, and the Rev. R, 
P. Buddicom. These gentlemen, in 
their respective speeches, took an ex- 
tensive survey of the condition of the 
heathen world, combated most power- 
fully the objections that had been 
urged against missionary exertions, 
and from the advantages which had 
already resulted from their active 
co-operations, argued the duty of con- 
tinuing to persevere in a good cause. 
It appeared from the Report, that 
since the formation of this branch 
association, £670. 9s. 2d. had been 
transmitted to the parent institution. 
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Literary Notices.—Commercial Report. 





Qn the Sunday preceding the present 
anniversary, collections were made in 
several churches, which we understand 
were very liberal ;—that of St. An- 
drew’s alone, exceeded £50, 


Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, Dublin. 


The Methodists of Dublin have lately 
erected an elegant and commodious 
chapel in that city. It is an oblong 
building, about 82 feet long, and 46 
wide within the walls. The pulpit, 
desk, handrail, &c. are of oak, hand- 
somely carved. The communion rail 
in front of the desk, is in the ferm of 
the letter D. The galieries are sup- 
ported by Grecian fluted columns, and 
the chapel is calculated to contain 
about 1500 persons. It was opened 
on the morning of Sunday, June 3d. 
by the Rev. Adam Clarke, LL. D. ; 
when, being greatly thronged, it was 
supposed that not less than 2000 were 
present. The collection on this occa- 
sion amounted to £140. 

ee 


Riterarp Motices. 
Shortly will be published, a Reprint of that 
very rare and curious little Manual, Arthar 





Warwick’s “Spare Minutes,” or Resolved 
Meditations and Premeditated Resolutions 
with fact-similes of the singular emblematical 
Frontispieces, and the explanatory Poems of 
Francis Quarles and George Withers. 

Just published, Poems, by Joseph Jones, 
M. A. neatly printed in 12mo. price 5s. boards. 
Contents.—I, Authorship—II, the Church— 
III, Greatness—IV, Zeal—V, the Satirist— 
VI, Content. 

Prayers for every morning and evening in 
the week ; designed for the use of children and 
young people, of the lower orders ; to which 
are ed some serious Songs, intended to 
promote the cause of piety, virtue, and huma- 
nity. By Joseph Jones, M. A. price Is. 3d. 
neatly half bound. 

Prayers for the use of families, compiled 
from the Book of Common Prayer. By Joseph 
Jones, M. A. 12mo. price 1s. neatly half bound, 
or 9d. sewed. . 

Also, price, 8s. 6d. A New Sysiem of Cut- 
ting, &c. made familiar to any capacity; ac- 
companied with four copper-plate Engravings. 
To which is added, a useful Sketch of the 
Stature Measurement of the Human Figure, 
whereby a person may be enabled to cut 
clothes for customers abroad, by having only 
the circumference of the breast and waist, and 
the height of the person, in inches. By John 
Killey. 

No. 1, of a new publication from the Caxton 
Press, entitled the Queen Bee. 


Erratum—Col. 371, line 11, for President 
read Resident. 








COMMERCIAL REPORT, LIVERPOOL, JUNE 21, 1821. 

THERE has been a-great stillness in commerce sinee our last, and there seems to be little pros- 
pect of the current year affording more profit to the mercantile world, than the one which pre- 
ceded. There appears to be too zreat a production of most articles; yet, coupled with great 
competition at the place of growth, it keeps up the cost prices: but poverty amongst the con- 
sumers in Europe, occasions depression at the place of sale; whilst in this country, capitalists 
’ investing their money in the public funds, no inducement is offered for any speculation in goods. 
Our Government is certainly most anxious to assist commerce; and it is in contemplation to 
encourage the transit trade, and modify the duties on many articles, which at present bear very 
heavily on several branches, without being very productive. The duty on the lower descrip- 
tions. of Wool, we think, falls under this character. It very little benefits the ner and, 
while it injures the manufacturer of coarse woollens, it has been the means of depriving us of 
the orders for this species of our manufacture from Germany and Russia. 

The transactions of the month now past, may be comprised in a narrow compass. 

In Cottons, the demands have been moderate, and prices may probably be rated a shade lower. 

Brazils are still dall and declining, and for East India cottons there is scarcely any inquiry. 
It must be observed, that the total import of Cottons this year, into this place, falls short a 
wards of 60,000 es, in comparison with a similar period last year—on which account 
trade generally are looki madly ee alam long. 

For British Plantation Sugars, the demand has somewhat revived, and prices have advanced 
Is. percwt. Ifthe season should be favourable for Fruit, there is great probability of a brisk 
demand, with an improvement in value. 

By accounts from Demerara, the Coffee crop (it is stated,) promises to be most abundant : 
prices here, vary little since our last, and the demand is far from being lively. : 

Foreign Spirits of every kind are greatly depressed, the sales are trivial, and the prices much 
below the rate of the lowest period daring the last twenty years. 

The Stock of Tobacco is diminishing fast, and the consumption of this article appears to have 
sustained no check. : 

Dye-woods maintain their prices; and Naval stores have met with ready parehasers on arri- 
val, in consequence of extensive orders having been received from London, for Spirits of Tur- 
pentine. ne re oan en eae bend; Archangel, ot Me. BAe Stockholm, 18s. per barrel. 
The ery of Hides continue on a large , nevertheless prices remain very firm. 
Oils of all kinds are dull ; Tallow is lower. 

Grain.—On the last Market day, the attendance of the trade was very slender, and the con- 
tinuance of fine weather has gteat languor in both this and the adjacent country 
markets. The best qualities of Wheat are fully su ; but in lower qualities, as well as in 
other descriptions of grain, purchases are only for the immediate wants of the consumer. 
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